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ly (ee very #, Can afford a cheap boiler, 


“Beauty is as beauty does,’”’ says the 
proverb, referring very nicely to 
the IDEAL Type A. For with all its 
good looks it works harder than a 


common boiler and pays for itself 


in the fuel it saves. Send for the 
beautifully illustrated book that 
gives all the facts. 


F YOUR INCOME is so large that it hurts, then by all 
I means buy a cheap heating plant. It will consume coal 
the way a hungry boy at a Sunday-school picnic consumes 
ice-cream, but what do you care? 

But if you have a real pride in getting the most for 
what you spend, you can’t afford to be without the IDEAL 
TYPE A. Not even if you have to take out your old- 
fashioned heating plant. 


For the IDEAL TYPE A is so thrifty that it pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves. And being handsome as a limousine, 
it will enable you to dress up your cellar. 

Send for the very handsome book that tells the story. A 
card to the address below will bring your copy at once. 


DEAL BOILERS 


CIOeAGE 7 7 GAS 


an AMERICAN RADIATORS 
save tuel 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
ie ee A Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
the world and the Dept. 163, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
least expensive. Branches in all principal cities 
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fail GREGO, Modern Old Master 


tL Greco is both an 
old master and a 
modern painter. It 
is by reason of this paradox 
that he becomes a means by 
which we may test the true 
value of our beliefs about art. 
He would be brave, indeed, who dared question 
the greatness of Michelangelo or Tintoretto. Their 
work has lived through the centuries; has, with 
the passing of time, gathered a great weight of 
veneration; has become with that of the other 
masters of the Italian Renaissance the standard 
by which all other art is judged. There is no 
quarrel with the standard. Rightly understood 
the art of any period confounds imitators, clever- 
ness pursuing “‘originality”’ as an end, and empty 
prettiness. For art and art alone is the measure 
of esthetic values. Too often, as has generally 
been the case with the Italians, the superficial 
qualities of a work of art, its technique, its subject 
matter, its age, have been confused with the main 
issue. It is not because Michelangelo was a great 
painter, nor because he told a story with a dra- 
matic skill which has seldom been surpassed, nor 
because he executed important commissions, that 
his work has endured and ranks among the finest 
we have known. Andrea del Sarto was as fine a 
painter and, technically, often a better draughts- 
man; although his narrative lacked the fire of 
Michelangelo’s, it was still beautifully told; he 
was one of the great in his day. But he was a 
painter only; Michelangelo was both painter and 
artist. It is for that reason that almost anyone 
can name ten of Angelo’s works to one of del 
Sarto’s. 
There is a quality to painting or sculpture 
~ which only art can give, call it “spirit,” “grace,” 
“significant form,” “rhythmic dynamism,” 
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Sixteenth century painter’ s 
work was almost unknown 
until French artists ‘“dis- 
covered”’ him fifty years ago 
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“design” or what you will, 
according to the predilec- 
tions of the school of criti- 
cism you follow. So that, 
after all, neither the posi- 
tion which a painter may 
have held in his own day 
nor the remoteness of that day can serve as 
guides to appreciation. 

All of this is pertinent to a consideration of 
EI Greco, for, granted that he was a pupil of 
Tintoretto’s, court painter to Philip II, and the 
foremost painter in sixteenth-century Spain, and 
that, under other circumstances, a wealth of tra- 
dition equal to that surrounding the Florentines 
would have built around hm, it is none of these 
things which entitle him to the name of artist. 

From the fate which has met the painters and 
and artists of the Renaissance it would seem 
evident that, grven time, public opinion is right. 
Suppose for a minute that there were such a thing 
as a truly sensitive critic who, nevertheless, had 
seen nothing but contemporary painting. Let us 
suppose further, and this is not so difficult, that 
he was in violent disagreement with the public 
about contemporary art. Nevertheless if he were 
brought to a collection of Italian paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries his judgment 
would, probably without exception, accord with 
that of the public whose opinions he had pre- 
viously considered worthless. He would, there- 
fore, be forced to acknowledge that only about 
those things which were novel would the public 
be wrong or doubtful, that in the course of time, ° 
even the apparently insatiable craving for pictorial 
sweets was cured. And he would be right, but 
only partially. 

For it would seem that long association Is not 
altogether necessary to a general appreciation of 
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BY EL GRECO 


“THE EXPULSION OF THE MERCHANTS” 
In the Frick Collection 


BY EL GRECO 


DETAIL FROM “THE BURIAL OF COUNT D’ORGAZ” 
In the Church of San Tomé, Toledo 
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DETAIL FROM ‘“‘THE BURIAL OF COUNT D’ORGAZ”’ 


art if only a respectable cloak of antiquity can be 
thrown over it. EI Greco is a case in point. Here 
is a man whose work has only a limited measure 
of the superficially pleasing qualities which are 
thought to tickle the public taste. It has many 
which, from a modern hand, would shock and 
give offense. The figures are “all out of propor- 
tion,’ even more so than are Muichelangelo’s. 
There is violent movement in his compositions, a 
strident boldness in his coloring. There are no 
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BY EL GRECO 


“quiet and restful passages.” And yet the public 
has accepted him as an “‘old master” and this in 
one generation. Thirty or forty years ago, apart 
from a most restricted group of painters in Paris, 
EI Greco was hardly more than a name to even 
the historians of art. Today he is everywhere 
regarded as one of the greatest artists of all time; 
he has even achieved the ultimate honor of a clas- 
sification and is called the “‘supreme example of 
the baroque in painting.” 
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“THE BURIAL OF COUNT D’ORGAZ”’ 


BY EL GRECO 


In the Church of San Tomé, Toledo 


Because of the controversy, still rife, over the 
merits of the “‘modern”’ painters who were con- 
temporary with his rediscovery and whose work 
is in many ways so closely allied to his, the circum- 
stances of his long neglect and sudden elevation 
are worth review. We are forced, willingly or not, 
to judge on the merits of the work alone. There 
is almost no tradition or biographical data. We 
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can not, as with the Italians, play safe and accept 
the verdict of time. We are confronted with an 
““old master”’ whose work, so far as our knowledge 
of it extends, belongs to the period which saw the 
beginning of “‘modern art.” 

Spain for many centuries has been a barren 
and neglected historical field, most particularly 
with regard to art. Spanish art, with the exception 
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of Velasquez and Goya, Is almost as great a myth 
as are the French Primitives. European writers 
have followed the judgment of the German Justi 
that there was little of importance in Spain and 
nothing of value in the man with the Greek name. 
The Spaniards themselves had forgotten their 
greatest master. Works of art live by being seen. 
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BY EL GRECO 


Those of El Greco had, until recent times, been 
relegated to the lumber rooms of palaces and 
monasteries; many of them have been lost or 
painted over beyond recognition. You see, they 
were not generally admired when they were 
painted and so, probably, when the discerning 
patron who ordered a picture, either for himself 
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or for the church, died, the scandal was hushed 
up and the picture hidden away. It is not so long 
ago that, if you could find one, you could buy an 
EI Greco for a few dollars. One purchased about 
forty years ago for twenty dollars would bring 
more than that in thousands now. 

It was in France among the artists that the 
modern appreciation of EI Greco was born. 
Manet, who traveled in Spain in 1865, was among 
the first to recognize the artistic value of his work. 
His friend, Zacharie Astruc, who had been in 
Spain before him, had told him with enthusiasm 
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ABOVE: “‘PENTECOST; AT LEFT: ““THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST” 
BY EL GRECO 


Both in the Prado, Madrid 


about the El Grecos, an enthusiasm which Manet 
later shared. Théodore Duret was with Manet in 
Toledo and after having been shown some of the 
pictures, bought several EI Grecos. Mullet owned 
one which later became the property of Dégas, 
and Astruc brought a number into France. This 
was before the Spaniard, Cossio, had collected and 
published all of the information concerning the 
life of Domenico Theotocopuli (EI Greco) and had 
catalogued all of his then known paintings. It 
was several years later, however, that El Greco 
was formally introduced to the public. The result 
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“THE RESURRECTION” 


In the Prado, Madrid 


is too generally known to need repetition here. 
Many of those who are interested in art, the author 
among them, have been amazed at the rapidity 
with which the great qualities in EI Greco were 
recognized and acknowledged. For he is not one 
whom one would think of as a painter for the 
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BY EL GRECO 


public. There is, as I have said before, but little 
of the “pleasant” quality so necessary for the 
contemporary painter who would be widely ac- 
cepted. But great art is there and the triumph of 
EI Greco is the triumph of the layman, for, with 
the barrier of ‘‘modernism”’ which stands between 
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“CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF SIMON” 


Inan English collection 


him and much that he might otherwise enjoy, he 
saw and was moved. 

It does not seem that such a barrier should be 
an impassable one; that the date of a picture 
should have so great a bearing on Its appreciation. 
That it has from both academic and modern 
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schools is, however, only too evident. There is a 
type of modernist who judges by the smell of 
paint. If it 1s quite fresh and the picture suffi- 
ciently queer he proclaims it good. But such an 
attitude 1s hardly more unreasonable than that of 
the man who admires the Byzantines and the 
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Primitives, with all their distortions; Michel- 
angelo, who never hesitated between anatomy 
and the needs of his composition; El Greco whose 
departure from “nature”’ is often great, and then 
condemns Cézanne and the school which derives 
largely from him. Cézanne himself is almost an 
“old master’? now; the Impressionists, about 
whom such bitter controversy raged, have long 
been accepted as great artists. Fifty years ago 
their pictures annoyed people, made them angry, 
set them to writing letters to the newspapers, all 
of it a great waste. For today these same pictures 
give the same sort of people much pleasure—from 
which it would seem that the irate critics and 
citizenry of that earlier day were wrong and that 
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In an American collection 


BY EL GRECO 


they missed something. To be wrong is not so 
bad; it is a condition which everyone with suffi- 
cient courage to have opinions achieves with 
astonishing ease; but it is most unfortunate to 
miss, through prejudice, any of the joy to be 
derived from art. And to err in judgment because 
of veneration for the past and a consequent dis- 
regard for the present is, while perhaps natural 
so far as art is concerned, a form of blindness. Age 
casts a glamor over a painting, but neither the 
patine to which the amateur or dealer points with 
pride nor the fly specks which he neglects to men- 
tion add esthetic value. True, there is ‘‘a tone 
which only age can give,”’ but it is not at all cer- 
tain that dullness is more than a negative virtue. 
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*“THE APOCALYPSE 
. In the Zuloaga collection 


It is not, therefore, because EI Greco lived in 
the sixteenth century that his work is great art. 
By reason of the mistaken attitude into which we 
are all inclined to fall that fact made the recog- 
nition of his art more easy. His work is great 
because it has that thing which countless writers 
have sought and failed to define; the quality, 
whatever it may be, which adds to our perceptions 
of, and our ability to perceive, beauty; that which 
arouses an esthetic emotion. 

This quality being emotional eludes definition 
in words, which are the terms of the intellect, but 
something of its nature can be stated. It ts 
apparent, not only in the work of EI Greco, but 
in that of those artists whom by common consent 
we call great, that there exists an organization of 
form and color which is of greater Importance to 
us esthetically than the subject matter or tech- 
nique. That is as near as we can come, I think, to 
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a definition. For however great our learning, we 
never know about art; we perceive it or fail to, 
not by reason of erudition or its lack, but by sen- 
sibility. To appreciate art, therefore, one must 
be free from intellectual bias as, by reason of its 
antiquity, we were freed from many of the possible 
prejudices we might have entertained about the 
work of EI Greco. If we can extend that freedom 
to a consideration of what is called “‘modern art,” 
for want of a better term, the results will be sur- 
prising and we shall see and enjoy a beauty which 
might otherwise have remained hidden. 

With this in mind, however. The purpose of 
art Is not to create intellectual exercises nor to add 
to the dreariness of a world already too solemn. 
In reality it has no purpose, only a result—to 
create emotional joy. If you can get it from El 
Greco, you should get it from Cézanne; if from 
Cézanne... 
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ANNA HYAT'T HUNTINGTON 


NERGY your panacea, 

oh, artist, work when 

the light is bad, when 
the light is out and all your 
thoughts are blue, when 
pleasure beckons and the 
distant hills call. Work, for 
never was great art a side-show or an afterthought. 
It dominates or dies. Energy—if we could just 
release the flood tide of its power there were no 
stopping of success, no 
evidence of failure; 
but few have the 
capacity to hold and 
use and exercise this 
power. To write, 
however, of Anna 
Hyatt Huntington we 
must dwell long on 
work. 

Certain it is that 
this sculptor rises from 
some rich lode of ge- 
nius where work and 
love of beauty join to 
express in marble and 
in bronze a rare trans- 
lation of the hidden 
Joy; opposite to an- 
cient ways when the 
Chinese were wont to 
find a piece of marble 
and gaze into Its 
depths as if it were a 
crystal ball and, after 
pondering, gradually 
to feel that it meant 
some form, a Buddha 
or a group, perhaps a 
leaping fawn; then to 
work at sculpture, just 
enough to give the stone a voice, till slowly came 
the dream from out the solid rock, a vision in 
whose necromancy the worker found expression; 
perhaps with the Greeks the seeking to idealize a 
god that seemed a symbol of their life most beau- 
tiful in human form. Today it seems all changed. 
The sculptor finds his wax or clay a malleable 
spirit, a willmmg captive to the worker’s scheme, 
to picture our better selves, idealized, made god- 
like. 

A thoroughbred, as some great Arab steed or 
champion of Kentucky fields, is Hyatt of Hyatts- 
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American sculptor who rose 
to fame modeling animals 
crowned her career with a 


Joan of Arc 
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PORTRAIT OF ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 
BY MARION BOYD ALLEN 


ville, Maryland, an old 
southern family, pioneers to 
the new land. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington’s first call was 
to music, that ephemeral, 
mental, spiritual, illustve 
art; her final urge to sculp- 
ture, where, in the solid crystalized melody of art, 
she found her metier. It is no part of my desire 
to chronicle a detail of her journey from Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, where her father 
was a beloved profes- 
sor at the university, 
to New York the 
mecca of art. There 
must, however, be 
paid some homage to 
the pilgrim in art who 
stately marched, 
surely, slowly, forward 
to artistic achieve- 
ment. ,[he art of 
Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton is of and by and 
for her first, and there- 
fore belongs to the 
world, a genuine thing. 
It holds that intan- 
gible quality of the 
pure. Life has been 
met. In the direct 
eyes of the artist, re- 
alization and appre- 
hension, comprehen- 
sive, dwelt, and in the 
working there evolved 
a genuine achieve- 
ment. The quality is 
priceless, eternal, and 
comes to works of art 
through labor, work, application and pursuit. 
The fortunate possessor creates out of the maze 
of time, out of the phantasmagolia of countless 
elements an invisible and iridescent rainbow of 
energy that drops its golden brew into the inani- 
mate stone to thrill and tantalize those who have 
ventured forth to view the beautiful. 

To sculptors the line “something to get your 
teeth into,’ expresses the current of an artist’s 
soul, surely a definite satisfying conception. From 
the violin that absorbed and thrilled with its 
transitory dream, intangibly lovely yet not satis- 
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“WHITE HORSES OF THE SEA”’ 


fying to her, Miss Hyatt in that charmed circle 
of her home, by accident or predestination came 
Her sister had completed a clay 
figure of a child for exhibition, when on the day 
before the exhibition the leg fell off, and her 
father, Professor Alpheus Hyatt of Harvard, said: 


to modeling. 
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BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


“Anna, put that leg on.’’ She was sixteen, and 
the solid, concrete, full-dimensioned expression 
of sculpture immediately appealed and held her 
chained. Things grew crystalized, and her career 
of work in modeling began. Through study in 
Boston with Kitson, who taught her the rudi- 
ments, she recetved the forma- 
tive detail of a schedule of mo- 


BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


tion, a track for her hands to 
A relic of these days 
still adorns the studios in 
Twelfth street, the Death Mask 
of Napoleon, a gift of her enthu- 


travel. 


siastic teacher. To Gutzon Bor- 
glum then, and here there came 
greater knowledge of _ horses, 
and a new faith of modeling, to 
feel the moving muscles of the 
fascinated her 
and she spent years back in 


steed. Horses 
Maryland, where she raised and 
trained horses and learned to 
model foals so intmitably and 
acquired her accomplished 
horsemanship. 
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“ELEPHANT ATTACKING LION” 
BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


A child of art grown up and ready she 
came to New York. First Fifty-ninth 
street, later in quiet Twelfth street with 
Brenda Putnam, each to work along, 
definitely unlike; the one Diana, some 
Greek goddess or esthetic Amazon, fight- 
ing great battles of artistic statements, 
huge, gigantic in proportions. The other 
not so statuesque, more the artist of 
motherhood and youth, and less the 
Grecian statement of a god. Here in the 
Twelfth street studio there gathered 
people, perhaps an informal Sunday salon 
over which Miss Hyatt’s mother presided 
(now sweet eighty-two and off to Europe, 
writing home fine letters of delight, adven- 
ture, observation) and in the gathering 
grew no wild bohemian tangent of our 
art, but beauty rightly worshipped. 

At evening when your mother reads there is 
event, the world falls off, and you are with the 
things that are yourself, tranquil emotions come 
and go, quite naturally, no sham of pretense or 
forbidding dread; your mother reads, and on such 
evenings Miss Hyatt sat and listening [et her 
fingers play with red wax, that most difficult of 
friends, and there were formed a puppy, great 
Dane full grown, or sea lion, or wolf, or just a 
flat long paper knife with a crouching Jaguar for 
a handle. Such was her art, and such her rare 
ability. These paper knives, unique, will be a 
priceless heritage. They came all undesigning, 
accidents, and grew from pure unconscious effort. 

Perhaps the first great work was In 1900, when 
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“JAGUAR AND CRANE’ 


she cut from out blue granite two great Danes for 
Thomas Lawson. Carved them herself, for no 
hired sculptor may shape the art, perhaps con- 
tribute in obscurity; she alone cut the stone. Cer- 
tainly the first great international achievement 
was a figure of Jeanne d’Arc, made in Paris, sub- 
mitted and admired, given mention and a prize; 
this Jeanne she presented to a French convent of 
the name. This same little statue she looked on 
later and all unsatisfied remade, to win the com- 
petition for our Joan of Arc on Riverside Drive. 
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BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


Remade it with the help of a gorgeous fire horse 
that in Gloucester, Massachusetts, came daily to 
her studio to pose, a horse which was so powerful, 
so beautiful, that you and I would pause to thrill 
at that great frame and supple power and under- 
neath whose gray coat the muscles played the 
unconscious symphonies which Miss Hyatt could 
portray. No wonder Saltus, the late J. Sanford 
Saltus, whose great love was Joan, found money 
for its permanent erection. 

There were commissions; a giant lion on a 
boulder for the Dayton High School, a fox on a 
granite block to commemorate an Indian battle, 
the ‘Mare and Foal,” the delightfully humorous 
bears and cubs, the ‘“‘ White Horses of the Sea.”’ 
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“JOAN OF ARC” BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 
Like every great irresistable force the work Park knew Miss Hyatt much those days. With 


started, the world well lost, forgotten; and then Dr. Hornaday she enjoyed a real friendship and 
it burst forth a completed finished thing. Bronx an inspiring association, the keepers each found 
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fine delight in bringing 
out the elephants for 
her to work from. It 
Is a page of fact and 
work and tireless ap- 
plication. One day a 
haunting vision of a 
jaguar reaching up to 
capture. a crane, and 
then her hands created 
a whirling gorgeous 
statue. It seemed un- 
real. Later at a movie, 
if you please, she saw 
just such a jungle 
tragedy, and found 
great pleasure in her 
past accomplishment. 

To do and satisfy 
is easy for the care- 
less, but Miss Hyatt 
felt a hidden austere 
master, whose de- 
mands were nothing 
léss than beauty, 
nothing short of fact, 
and so she courted 
these wild beasts to 
feel their beauty in 
the flowing rhythmic 
line, in all the lusty 
play of muscle under- 
neath that line. Anna 
Hyatt Huntington is 
Serene and direct, 
there is no tangle of 
suspicion in her point 
of view, a worker, 
there haunt her mind 
no vagaries of caprice 
or commercial adventure, no bargaining with fate, 
no gambling. In that same deep concentration in 
which she isolates herself for work, there can live 
no shallow artifice. The fact, the truth, is king. 
The world a distant island in a many colored sea. 
She will return when she has found her monu- 
ment. An incident of that absolute absorption 
may be mentioned. The Joan of Riverside Drive, 
giant equestrian, grand silhouette against the 
sky, that is Anna Hyatt Huntington. It grew, 
was finished with a sigh, its tracery completely 
beautiful. She had forgotten to sign her master- 
piece, and the foundry had to telegraph for Miss 
Hyatt to hurry back and sign her wonder work. 

When the Diana was exhibited it brought 
great prizes, yes, but most of all it was a final fact. 


“SAINT JOAN OF ARC” 
In the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
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BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


It proved her com- 
pleteness; she could 
model the human fig- 
Urepeeeorst Eyatts 
work is great and an 
art contribution for all 
time, that work ts in 
her animals, horse, 
jaguar and company. 
The two great statues 
of Jeanne d’Arce and 
Diana are her sole 
contribution in figure 
composition. It has 
been said that there is 
so much action sus- 
pended in the animal 
works that they at the 
same time delight and 
tire the observer. 
That criticism comes 
from a phlegmatic 
world, a world which 
tolerates the static and 
avoids the dynamic, 
and yet around, above, 
beneath us all there is 
that ceaseless ebb and 
flow of currents swing- 
ing off to quick return. 
Certainly I may claim 
that It is not those 
which have no motion 
in the bronze which 
are her great works. 
But then to me a high 
school equestrian 
statue has no emo- 
tional impulse. 

Hail to the work of 
modern sculptors. It grows apace, finer and 
stronger, but for the really great we must all go 
back some thousands of years to admire a life 
that showed far finer tastes and achievement. 
Crete, Sicyon, Athens, the invention of casting, 
the work in gold and tvory, the superimposing of 
copper and silver on iron, the beautiful statuettes 
of cedar wood, gorgeous idols, magnificent thrones 
for their gods. America, spender of dollars, 
realize that artists in those days were honored, 
sought and paid far better than you pay them. 

To dream of design; to find some tracery that 
dwells within the realm of human Joy, and build 
some castle of the mind that satisfies. Effort and 
release, to strive and intimately possess. That 
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T HAS BEEN the fashion 
for so long to admire all 
things Elizabethan that 
one hesitates to join in the 
chorus of praise. Yet the 
reader of the modern news- 
paper, who must be 
content with news 
with a prejudice (tech- 
nically known as a 
““slant’’), sensational 
stories In a monotonous and sordid key and 
“features” which must be followed with exacting 
regularity, may be par- 
doned for looking back 
a bit wistfully to the 
seventeenth century 
when one’s news was 
told in rhyme, with a 
moral, a picture and a ' © 
tune to boot. For 


these were the advan- Wr em VE 


“THE BALLAD SINGER 
WOODCUT BY INIGO JONES 


tages of the broadside 
over the newspaper of 
today. Even when the 
“merry new tune” had 
been memorized and 
the news had grown 
stale and the moral 
assimilated, the broad- 
side could still be 
pasted on the wall 
that its pictures of 
hangings, earth- 
quakes, sieges and 
wooings might enliven 
the leisure hours of the 
family and provide at 
once a library and a 
picture gallery. Even 
the children found 
profit and pleasure in 
them, for they could lJearn their letters from the 
heavy black type and have the woodcut to guide 
them in grasping the sense of the rhyme. 

A broadside, strictly speaking, was a sheet of 
paper printed on one side so that it might be 
pasted on the walls of churches, theatres and 
public buildings or inserted in a cleft stick. The 
word usually suggests the ballad broadside printed 
in black letter with a woodcut to illustrate it; but 
in this form also appeared all announcements of 
church and state—papal indulgences, political 
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DWapypp ts he whom ray ore barmes 
€an make to beware, and to shun Satan's charmes. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR A MORAL BALLAD. ONE OF THE 
FINEST BROADSIDE WOODCUTS 


Old English BROADSIDES 


These illustrated “newspapers” 
of the seventeenth century gave 
their readers a rhyme, a tune 
and a picture for a penny 


JO PENNINGTON 


statements, proclamations of all kinds issued by 
the government, and the news of the day. After 
black-letter broadsides had had their day, an- 
nouncements were often issued on sheets printed 
in white letter; but as these were seldom illus- 
trated and come more nearly into our own period, 
they have less interest 
for students and col- 
lectors. 

As broadsides mul- 
tiplied in number dur- 
ing the early part of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, woodcuts be- 
came scarce and print- 
ers began to use any 
that could be found 
regardless of their suit- 
ability for the rhyme 
with which they were 
printed. A ballad with 
the title, “‘There are 
really happy hours be- 
fore us yet”’ was print- 
ed with a woodcut 
showing a funeral urn 
marked ‘‘Finis,”’ and 
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a weeping willow. But 
if the news had a thrill, 
the tune were merry 
and easily memorized 
and an illustration of 
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AT RIGHT: WOOD BLOCK 
FOR “A LAMENTABLE 
DITTY COMPOSED UPON 
THE DEATH OF ROBERT 
LORD DEVEREUX, LATE 
EARL OF ESSEX, WHO 
WAS BEHEADED IN THE | 
TOWER OF LONDON, ON 
ASHWENESDAY IN THE 
MORNING, 1600” 


TO THE TUNE OF 
““WELLADAY 
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some kind provided, who would com- Che Bedfordshire TUidow ; 


plain? Surely not we, long accustomed 

(x3 ‘ ” 5 Dr, 
to “‘faked’”’ photographs, who read, be- 
neath the photograph of a woman of Che poor in Distress Reliev’d. 


dubious age and attractiveness a caption ‘ ; 
8 P Being a full and true relation of a Poor WAivow, Whose Wusband 


which assures us that she ts a beautiful fas Dead, and she turn’d out of doors bu her Creditors, and forced 
young bride. “te ug yee eee to Ive in the strect and beg for bread; and 
fay Sedat Htacy of that Queen felary, talking in het Garden and hearing her 
Forsepitaphs, eas aes nee beg, came to her, and caused her Chiloren to be cloathed and put 
events, love stories and earthquakes to nurse, and gabe the poor CAidotn a toeckly pension to maintain 
every printer had stock cuts which were her as long as she lid’d. 


used again and again to illustrate the 
broadsheet—so frequently and for so 
long that they became worn and defaced 
almost beyond recognition. The “exe- 
cution block”’ was usually so made that 
it could illustrate either a single or a 


ble hanging; the gibbet, tl] rd of Ti GG NS 
double hanging; the gibbet, the crowd o acai Nii ils SV\ 


To THE TUNE or, Let Cesar Live Long. Licensed according 
= to Order. 
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spectators and one criminal being fixed 
on the block, to which could be added 
another criminal or corpse if the occa- 
sion required. There were also broad- 


sides without rhymes bearing simply the 3 Legh NE bs id ‘ o ‘ 
likenesses of prominent persons. One yes! RY 
such portrait of Elizabeth was displeas- ey i 
ing to her majesty who apparently had will 

the quite human failing of refusing to ABOVE AND BELOW: WOODCUTS FOR THE BALLAD OF “THE BEDFORD- 
believe that a likeness did her justice. SHIRE WIDOW” 


She therefore issued a proclamation forbidding for others to copy. There must, however, have 
“‘paynters, prynters and gravors” from issuing been many a “‘cunning person”’ cutting blocks for 
any such picture until ‘““some cunning person mete _ the broadsides. With a great economy of line they 
therefor shall make a naturall representation of expressed themselves with a clarity which more 
her majesty’s person, favor or grace” asa pattern ‘“‘serious”’ artists have often missed. And, because 
— their method was original with 
M7 INA = » A themselves, they achieved a re- 

® an == a / sult greatly superior to that 

LU Ne ee OWN a Po VAN attained by most of their mod- 
= : ern imitators. 

These broadside woodcuts 
belong to the beginning of print- 
ed illustration and their influ- 
ence upon succeeding genera- 
tions of illustrators has been 
great. Hogarth, Pyle and Lovat 
Fraser, among a host of others, 
owe much to these early block 
makers. Many of the blocks 
have, apart from their topical 
interest, real artistic merit, and 
that many of them appear 
““modern”’ is simply further evi- 
dence of the fact that there is 
little that is really new in art. 
In this connection the illustra- 
tions of “Fayre Warning,” 
“Glad Tydings from Heaven” 
and “‘The Stag” are of particu- 
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“THE STAG’ WOODCUT FROM A RELIGIOUS BROADSIDE 


lar interest. In fact, little artistic apology Is 
needed for the great majority of the woodcuts. 
And in a day when so many illustrators in Iine are, 
with great sophistication, striving for naiveté, it 
is refreshing to come upon the genuine article. 
There are evidences of several influences in 
the drawing of the blocks. Many of them, such 
as those for “‘A Statute for Swearers,”’ “A Lamen- 
table Ballad” and the two for ‘‘The Bedfordshire 
Widow” are strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
illuminated manuscripts, and a strong Gothic ten- 
dency is evident in those for “Glad Tydings”’ and 
“Fayre Warning.” Suiting his design to his 
medium the block maker evidently found the less 


Al pleasant History of a Gentleman 
in Chracia, which had foure Sones, and three of 
them none of his own; shewing how miracilousin 
the true heire came to cop his inheritance, 


To THE TUNE OF Checy Chase. 
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ABOVE: WOODCUT ILLUSTRATING THE BALLAD 
“GLAD TYDINGS FROM HEAVEN” TO THE TUNE 
OF “‘THE DOLEFULL SHEPHARD” 

complex forms of tapestry, stained glass and 
illumination most adaptable to his needs. , He 
was, moreover, much closer to the primitive than 
to a renaissance which had little more than 
touched English pamting. Much of the character 
of the blocks is probably due, also, to the black 
letter with which the sheet was printed. Typo- 
graphic fitness demanded a strong design, and it 
is worthy of note that with the coming of the 
open, or “‘white,”’ [etter the illustrations became 
weaker and less interesting. 

The ballad which told the 
news of the day was the com- 
monest form of broadside. So 
dear was it to the heart of the 
people that repeated attacks by 
both church and state could not 
diminish its popularity. It 
flourished under abuse and 
thrived on suppressions and 
fines, even as our yellow jour- 
nals do today. The man of cul- 
ture had his more dignified 
““news letter” to acquaint him 
with current events; but these 
were stodgy affairs with neither 
woodcuts, rhymes nor tunes; 
quite respectable, but dull. 
As a rule, of course, the intelli- 
gensia sneered at the broadside; 
but there were among them 
some who valued, collected, 
frankly admired and enjoyed 
them. Charles Sackville, Earl 
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WOODCUT FOR “‘A NEW BALLAD OF BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
SHOWING HIS BIRTH, BREEDING, VALOUR, AND MARRIAGE, 
AT TITBURN BULL-RUNNING” 


of Dorset, was a collector of broadsides and used 
“often to read them with great delight, much 
admiring the simplicity and nakedness of the 
style; yet he was a man of admirable sense and 
understanding.’ Samuel Pepys had a fime collec- 
tion of which he was very proud. He tells in his 
diary of the funeral of a friend which grew so 
tedious that one of the company drew from his 
pocket some ballads for their amusement. Pepys 
read them aloud and ‘“‘the rest of the company 
came about me to hear and very merry we were 
all, they being new ballets. By 
and by the corpse went’’—mer- 
rily, doubtless, to a new tune. 
In addition to news rhymes 
and ballads, prose announce- 
ments of the government and the 
church were printed in broadside 
form. Even the papal indul- 
gences were often adorned with 
woodcuts, for without a picture, 
a broadside might easily be over- 
looked. Of course these illustra- 
tions were dignified and pious, 
such as a design showing the Vir- 
gin surrounded by the apostles, 
and a dove descending. Govern- 
ment announcements usually 
bore the royal seal and covered a 
wide range of subjects. These of 
course were in prose. There were 
broadsides urging adventurers to 
go to the new colonies—to UI- 
ster, for instance, or to America. 
Then there were simple warnings 
such as the “‘Caveat for the Bor- 
rower; or a perfect Table of 
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The second Part. To the same tune. 


Be warned by me you Swearers and Drunkards for 
I first broke the Statute. 


WOODCUT FOR ‘“‘A STATUTE FOR SWEARERS 


Usurie”’—slightly ambiguous since it might serve 
to make clear to Shylock just how far he could go 
and yet keep within the law. Another helpful 
government proclamation will appeal to many of 
us today: a broadside giving “‘Necessary Instruc- 
tion to cast Account by, serving for all such as are 
unskillful in the Art of Arithmeticke.” 

Personal attacks and rebuttals, statements of 
rival politicians, and news of every kind from 
military manoeuvres, victories and defeats to 
reports of earthquakes, murders, deaths of kings, 


The famous Ratketcher, with his trauels into France, 


and of his returne to London. 


To the tune of the ioutall Tinker. 
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WOODCUT FOR A RELIGIOUS BROADSIDE, ILLUSTRATING REV. XVIII, 7, 8 


weddings, plays and duels—all appeared on broad- 
sheets to delight and thrill the populace. Usually 
they were written in rhyme, but sometimes the 
account of the event itself was written in prose 
with a moral in rhyme at the end; and frequently 
they ended, like the plays of the day, with a hope 
for the continued health of the king or queen. 


RNewes from Ho//ands Leager: 
OR, 


Hollands Leager is lately up broken, 


This for a certaine is spoken. 


To the tune of, Canons are roaring. 
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When Pepys attempted to 
arrange his enormous collection 
of broadsides in some sort of 
order, he found the task a diffi- 
cult one. The range of subjects 
was so wide that classification 
was a problem. His grouping 
was under ten different heads: 

1. Devotion and morality. 

2. History, true and fabulous. 

3. Tragedy, viz., murders, ex- 

ecutions and judgments 
of God. 

4. State and times. 

5. Love pleasant. 

6. Love unfortunate. 

7. Marriage, cuckoldry. 

S. Sea; love, gallantry and 

actions. 

9g. Drinking and goodfellow- 

ship. 
Humorous; frolics and 
mirth. 
Only deliberate waggishness, it seems, could have 
grouped the items from five through nine as they 


mn 
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are. 

The dying confessions and speeches of crim- 
inals provided the most popular form of ballad. 
Apparently the privilege of making such a state- 
ment atoned not a little for the loss of one’s head. 
Sometimes the condemned one did 
actually put his last thoughts into 
rhyme; but more often the ballad 
maker wrote it for him in the first 
person. One such unfortunate 
wailed through seventy-two verses 
the hardness of his lot and poured 
his warnings and lamentations 
without ever setting forth the na- 
ture of his crime! 

The influence of the ballad 
makers was naturally enormous 
though they were restricted by the 
laws and the dictates of their em- 
ployers, the printers or stationers. 
A popular ballad maker of estab- 
lished reputation could venture 
farther in the liberties he took than 
the more humble scribe. The lat- 
ter’s highest ambition was to make 
such a hit with a ballad that the 
printer of it would keep him im ale 
for a fortnight. Only the greatest 
among them were permitted to 
sign their rhymes because in their 
case the signature helped in the 
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sale of the broadside. The aver- 
age ballad maker was a wretched 
creature who lived from hand to 
mouth and whose muse must 
always be “‘whetted”’ with ale. 
This was usually given as proof 
of his degeneration and rascality; 
yet he seems to have been justi- 
fied in trying to drown the sor- 
rows of his lot in the flowing 
bowl. For the printer purchased 
all rights to the ballad by the 
payment of a sum usually not 
exceeding forty shillings; and 
though reprints might be made 
for many years, the author got 
nothing after the initial pay- 
ment. Some ballads were reis- 
sued at intervals for a period of 
three hundred years; and though 
the printer and his heirs con- 
tinued to profit by them during 
that time, the poor author must 
be content if he had wherewith 
to ““whet”’ his muse for the pro- 
duction of further ballads. Let 
us rejoice that we live in the 
days of royalties when the au- 
thor of a popular song can pur- 
cuase a fleet of motor cars and 
a Long Island home with the 
profits of a single song. 

Martin Parker was one of 
the greatest figures among the 
ballad makers. His success was 
such that he need only sign 
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The Mournful Subjects; 
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The whole Pation’s Lamentation, from the bighest to 


the Lowrst; who did, with brinish tears (the true signs 
of gorrow), brwail the death of their most Gracious 
Hobrraign king, Charles the Srcond, who deparced 
this life Fcb. 6th, 1684, and was intere’d in West- 
minster-Abbp, in king Wenrp the Scbenth’s Chapprl,.- 
ou Saturday night last, bring the 14ch dan of the 
sald month, to the sollid gricf and sorrow of all hig 
loving Subiects. 


To THE TUNE oF [When] Troy Town; or, The Dutchess of 


Suffolk[’s Calamity]. 


“M. P.” to his rhymes to have them read by towards ballad makers is expressed by Hotspur in 
Laurence Price. Henry IV when he says: “I had rather be a kitten 
and his rhymes and mew than one of these same metre ballad 


everyone. His chief rival was 
Elderton was another favorite 
were both scurrilous and inde- 
cent. He supplemented his in- 
come by dabbling in the law, 
coaching actors and begging fa- 
vors from court ladies. Deloney 
was a silk weaver by trade-as 
well as a ballad maker but in 
spite of a double source of in- 
come died in poverty. 

The attitude of the time 


WOODCUT FOR “‘A LAMENTABLE BALLAD 
OF THE TRAGICAL END OF A GALLANT 
LORD AND A VERTUOUS LADY, WITH 
THE UNTIMELY END OF THEIR TWO 
CHILDREN, WICKEDLY PERFORMED BY 
A HEATHENISH BLACKAMOOR THEIR 
SERVANT: THE LIKE NEVER HEARD OF” 
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WOODCUT FOR A BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON TO THE 
TUNE OF ‘‘FLYING FAME” 


mongers.” Jonson says that a poet should detest 
a “ballad maker.’ Beaumont, when one of his 
plays missed fire, said that its unkind reception 
might “‘drive him to balladry.’’ This bitterness 
was due to several different causes. Parliament 
felt it necessary to keep a 
check upon ballad makers 
to prevent treachery and 
disloyalty. The church Mr, 
was particularly 
bitter because so 
long as the peo- 
ple loved and 
read ballads they 
neglected the 
Bible and works of piety. 
Devout persons who 
wished to attack the bal- 
lad broadside were, never- 
theless, compelled to use 
that very form if they 
wished to reach the people. 
John Baldwin, author of 
“Canticles or Balades of 
Solomon” said he ‘“‘wished 
to God that his own work 
might once drive out of 
office the bawdy ballads 
of lecherous love that com- 
monly are indited and 
sung of idle courtiers in 
princes’ and noblemen’s 
houses,” but here surely 
self-interests [urk behind 
piety. One favorite form 
of attack upon broadsides 
by religious persons was 
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4 pittty ww Ditty, composed and pen’a, 
Che praise of the milking paile to defend. 


To a cURIOUS NEW TUNE CALLED, The Milke-maid’s Dumps. 
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to ““moralize” a popular ballad; that is, 
either to rewrite familiar verses and give 
them a moral tone or reset old ballad 
tunes with new and pious verses. In this 
way, “Row well, ye mariners”’ became, 
under the touch of piety, ““Row well, 
Christ’s mariners;”’ ‘Fain would I have 
a prettie thing to give unto my Ladie”’ 
was modified to “Fain would I have a 
godly thing to give unto my Ladie.”” One 
questions the taste of the devout versifier 
who changed “Dainty, throw to me”’ 
“Jesus, come Thou to me.” 

The distribution of ballads was accom- 
plished in several ways. They were often 
placed on bookstalls; they were sold to 
itinerant vendors who were glad to include 
in their pack or ribbons, laces, thread and 
cheap finery some new ballads of love; 


to 


and when they sang them in some lonely farm- 
house, ‘“‘the poor country wench melted, like her 
butter, to hear them.’ 
tribution, however, was the ballad singer or 
‘chaunter” who purchased quantities of broad- 


The Milke-matd’s Life ; 
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The chief source of dis- 


sides from the printers and 
learned the tunes to which 
the rhymes were sung, for 
the purchaser’s penny en- 
titled him to 
both the rhyme 
and the melody. 
If the chaunter 
were young and 
not too repulsive, 
he made a fair living. It 
is said that two brothers, 
“the one with a squeaking 
treble and the other with 
an ale-blown bass,” earned 
twenty shillings a day by 
their combined efforts. 
But if, as was more often 
the case, they were old and 
ugly and even deformed, 
with voices that ‘‘made as 
harsh a noise as ever cart- 
wheel made,” it was not so 
simple to make a living. 
These singers seem to have 
been just a step below the 
ballad makers in the social 
scale. They were often the 
friends and accomplices of 
pickpockets whom they 
could help in plying their 
trade first by collecting a 
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crowd and second by keeping the attention of the 
persons in it engaged. One ingenious rogue in 
Bartholomew Fair sang mournfully against cut- 
purses and conjured every man in the crowd to 
make sure his purse was at that moment safe. 
Whereupon each man felt for his purse and the 
pickpocket knew just where to find them. 

The ballad singer took his pack to the doors of 
theatres, to markets, fairs, bear-baitings, taverns, 
ale-houses, wakes or any place where crowds 
might gather. During the Civil War in England 
and after the Restoration women singers became 
more frequent and sometimes a man and a woman 
sang together. When several singers took part the 
performance was semi-dramatic and was called a 
Jig. 

“Tt is a comfort,” says one student of broad- 
sides, ‘“‘to discover that twentieth- 
century journalism is an_inhert- 
tance.” There are many points of 
similarity. The broadside reports of 
murders, hangings, thefts, matri- 
monial troubles are not unlike the 
accounts we read in our own papers; 
but the former had the advantage of 
being written in rhyme. As for the 
speed with which publication fol- 
lowed an event, they were not far 
behind us. An earthquake one day 
was heralded early the next morning 
—and in rhyme. ‘Then, as now, 
events were sometimes proclaimed 
before they actually took place. 
Printers frequently sent popular bal- 
lad makers to ‘‘cover” important 
events such as hangings, public 
meetings and entertainments. In- 
terviews with famous persons were 
recorded and if the interviewed one 
proved coy, the interviewer supplied 
the lack from his own invention. 

When the broadside migrated to 
America it was not very popular. 
At first 1t was used solely for the 
announcements made by colleges 
and for government proclamations; 
but gradually it was used for ept- 
taphs—lugubrious verses that were 
pinned to the pall covering the 
coffin and adorned with an engraved 
border suggestive of mortality. It 
was not until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the dying 
speeches of criminals began to ap- 
pear in broadside form and with 
them the first woodcuts used here. 
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It is as impossible to tell the whole story of 
broadsides in a single article as it would be to tell 
the story of journalism since black letter went out 
of fashion. One might write heavily and at great 
length of their value to the historian, their power 
to overthrow monarchies—as when Lilieburlero 
“sang the Stuarts out of England’”’—the charm 
that survives In many folk songs that are still 
sung, the morals they inevitably preached (more 
religious than ethical) and their value as antiqui- 
ties. But surely there are some of us who enjoy 
them quite stmply; who like to look at the pictures 
and read the rhymes, not with the critical eye of 
the connoisseur but merely because, like the Earl 
of Dorset, we admire them for the simplicity and 
nakedness of their style, though we pride ourselves 
on being of admirable sense and understanding. 


Another Bloody murther committed 


ueere Ware in Partfordshire, by gome notorious 
offenders who were executed in the same moneth. 
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HAT ENGLAND col- 

lects today, America 

will collect tomor- 
row, IS an impertinence 
that one commits to paper 
with the blue pencil of the 
editor, swaying, like the 
sword of Damocles, above one’s script. Yet I 
venture to append it to this short resumé of the 
romantic career of the Baxter print, in the con- 
viction that the New World, hitherto practically 
untouched by the Baxter cult, is bound ere long 
to be intrigued by it. For George Baxter, the 
“Doré of color-printing,”’ 
as he has been aptly 
named, and the inaugu- 
rator of a fresh era in illus- 
tration, was something 
more than the supreme 
artist-craftsman—he was 
also an historian, and 
while he left behind him a 
mass of work that has 
never been technically sur- 
passed, he also provided 
posterity with a singularly 
vivid and complete record 
of the first half of the Vic- 
torian era. 

Born in that, one of 
the most profoundly inar- 
tistic of periods, this wood- : : 
engraver’s apprentice Mie: 
stands in the sanfe rela- 4 
tion to color-illustration 
as Caxton to printing 
proper. The pioneer within him saw visions of a 
time when colored pictures, while of a merit that 
should make them fit adornments for the wealthy 
home, could yet be produced at a cost which 
would place them within the reach of the mass of 
the people and develop within them that faculty of 
esthetic appreciation which the ugly materialism 
of the early nineteenth century was doing its best 
to stifle. If in his endeavor to combine merit with 
cheapness he achieved bankruptcy, he but shared 
the fate of such enthusiasts in printing as Bar- 
tolozzi, Ryland and Jackson, all of whom dis- 
covered good handwork in color printing, offered 
at a moderate price, to be incompatible with per- 
sonal gain. 

The son of a printer, born in the year 1804, 
George Baxter gave early promise of marked 
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BAXTER’S GOLOR PRINTS 


Lixamples of the work of this 
nineteenth century artist, 
engraver and printer are now 
eagerly sought by collectors 


Mes. Gordon- Stables 


artistic ability in the wood 
engravings with which he 
embellished his father’s 
publications. Considerable 
fame had reached him in 
this connection while yet in 
the twenties, and had he 
been content to follow along the same lines, afflu- 
ence would undoubtedly have been his portion. 
But his mind was obsessed by the conviction that 
by multiplying the use of blocks and by combining 
the functions of wood and of metal, it might be 
possible to reproduce in printing nature’s own 
tints and moreover to sup- 
ply such reproductions in 
such quantity as to reduce 
to very slender figures the 
price at which these might 
be put on the market. In 
order that the mechanical 
quality of the purely ma- 
chine-made picture might 
be ruled out, the manipu- 
lation of the various blocks 
would have to be carried 
out by hand, a point which 
accounts for the fine accu- 
racy of outline observable 
in his work. Wheré ma- 
chine-printing, operating 
at great speed, may pro- 
duce unevenness and blur- 
ring, the hand-printed pic- 
ture triumphs, under Bax- 
ter, In superlative neatness 
of technique. 

The first Baxter color-print was produced in 
water-colors from wood-blocks alone. The famous 
“Butterflies,” a study of three butterflies alight 
on a stalk, was published in 1829, apparently as 
a book-illustration, though it has never been 
traced in connection with its original volume. It 
is now a collector’s prize, specimens bemg ex- 
tremely rare and fetching up to £100 in the sales- 
room. Should the collector be fortunate enough 
to discover it in its bound state, its value would, 
of course, be very considerably increased. In con- 
sidering the sums now brought by Baxter color- 
prints, tt must be borne in mind that his original 
prices ranged from a few pence and in no case 
exceeded the sum of ten shillings. Charges were 
fixed according to the size of the picture, which 
might vary from a couple of square inches to as 
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much as three square feet, and according to the 
number of blocks and printings involved. Today 
it 1s scarcity rather than size or elaboration which 
first determines market values, and some of the 
smalles prints fetch the highest sums. Unfortu- 
nately for posterity the original cheapness of the 
prints had its inevitable result in scant attention 


mately drew on practically every method of color- 
printing yet pursued for one detail or another to 
help him in his ends—that of coloring by hand 
the completed print excepted. By constant and 
untiring experiment, the variety and boldness of 
the effects achieved became infinitely extended 
and, one after another, difficulties of technique 
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being bestowed on their preservation, so that 
where a production at once more costly and less 
admirable might have encouraged care, the Baxter 
print has too often met with neglect. As examples 
of present-day values, the £700, which is the cur- 
rent price of good examples of the pair of prints 
of “‘Charles and Maria Chubb,” and the £200, 
which is the average value of a copy of “‘The 
Launch of the Trafalgar,”’ may be cited. 

The second stage in Baxter’s process was 
reached when he introduced the use of oils and 
thus succeeded in intensifying the depth and tone 
of his prints as well as in extending the range of 
gradation in color. He proceeded to use a foun- 
dation-plate of steel, thence to introduce other 
types of metal such as zinc and copper, and ulti- 
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found themselves solved. Among those which 
proved the most baffling was that of the tendency 
of the prints to lose their brilliancy, and although 
with time Baxter did succeed in largely overcom- 
ing the problem of oxidation, exposure to a strong 
light 1s always to be avoided in this connection. 
The collector of Baxters will either preserve his 
collection in a portfolio or hang framed specimens 
where they are not directly exposed to the rays 
of the sun. 

When we consider that in no Baxter print 
produced after those of the early experimental 
stages, were less than ten separate blocks em- 
ployed and that in some cases as many as thirty 
might be used, each necessitating a separate 
printing by hand, we are enabled to form some 
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slight conception of the indomitable ardor and 
industry of the enthusiast-printer who, working 
against pecuniary odds, has yet left some four 
hundred complete prints to his credit. Where a 
strong magnifying glass applied to modern color- 


“QUEEN VICTORIA ON A BALCONY” 


printing will reveal ragged outlines, the same test 
in the case of Baxter’s printing will merely serve 
to demonstrate the more convincingly the faultless 
register, the wealth of clean-cut, minute detail, 
the conscientious neatness which are the distin- 
guishing features of his work. Small wonder that 
so laborious and painstaking a business did not 
imply a sound financial venture! Not content 
with the multiplicity of printings involved in his 
process, Baxter further introduced a system of 
“overlaying” by means of which he was able to 
secure a stronger impression of color where re- 
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quired. Further, in order to accentuate high 
lights, he emphasized these by printing in white 
pigment, a method which again increased the 
complexity of his system. The peculiar bloom, 
which conveys something of the effect of a printing 
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on ivory was probably obtained by means of hot- 
rolling prints, but this point was jealously con- 
cealed by the inventor and the secret died with 
him. The delicate surface of the genuine Baxter Is 
one of its salient features and it is by this charac- 
teristic that it is the most readily distinguishable 
from the faked copy. 

The finest period of Baxter’s work was also its 
most unprofitable, for, as may readily be under- 
stood, it was a hopeless proposition to render self- 
supporting so lengthy and exhausting a method. 
Faced with the alternative of continued bank- 
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ruptcy or a modification of system, Baxter was 
eventually forced to eliminate some of the various 
steps in production and inferior work naturally 
resulted. Though he entertained a profound con- 
tempt for chromo-lithography as a mechanical and 


bulk of his prints from the paintings of other 
artists, not copying the original too closely, but 
rather interpreting its design while adhering to its 
main characteristics. From 1839-1853 is the 
period during which he used almost exclusively 


“PRINCE ALBERT ON A BALCONY” 


inexact process, unequal to dealing with minutia, 
yet he was obliged to recognize it as a powerful 
competitor and in some degree to adapt his 
method on similar lines. But in the meantime he 
had compassed a feat such as seldom falls to the 
lot of a single inventor—he had not only originated 
a new process but had led it to a state of perfec- 
tion which no successor had ever surpassed. 

Up to the year 1839, Baxter carried out the 
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his own designs, and to this succeeded seven 
years, closing with his retirement in 1860, during 
which he gave up original work and devoted him- 
self again to copies. Being endowed with that 
artistic temperament which ts proverbially unable 
to fulfil engagements on time, he soon decided to 
abandon illustration commissioned by publishing 
firms in favor of the production of independent 
prints, and we find him proceeding from the illus- 
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“COPPER, YOUR HONOR” 


’ 


tration of “Cabinets of Paintings” and the pro- 
duction of a large series of missionary prints, 
carried out in conjunction with the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to the publication of a number of 
portraits of notabilities of the day. The portrayal 
of human features interested him above all, and 
he delighted especially in compositions crowded 
with numbers of small figures, to the detail of 
which he gave meticulous attention. To this side 
of his talent Baxter gave rein, in the year 1841, in 
the production of two famous prints (they now 
fetch anything up to £116), in which dozens of 
individuals take their part, each a characteristic 
likeness and correct in every accessory. These 
were his “‘Coronation of Queen Victoria”? and 
“The Opening of Her First Parliament,” both 
designed, painted, engraved, printed and pub- 
lished by himself. Their success led to special 
facilities being granted to him for attendance at 
court and parliamentary functions, and to oppor- 
tunities being provided for a number of portraits 
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of Queen Victoria, the Prince 
Consort and other members of 
the royal family. The portraits 
of the Queen and Prince Albert 
on the balcony, here illustrated, 
are specimens of the work proper 
to this period. ‘Thence onward 
he was engaged in portraying 
every notability of his day. 
Collectors will be familiar 
among others with his present- 
ments of Wellington and Peel, 
Napoleon III and his consort, 
Jenny Lind and Nelson, as well 
as those of a number of divines 
and of individuals prominent in 
the missionary movement. 

But perhaps the greatest 
charm attaches to the prints 
that touch on simple, everyday 
themes, sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes playfully humorous, 
which comprise a large propor- 
tion of the smaller pictures. Of 
the sentimental group, “First 
Impressions” and “Domestic 
Happiness,” here reproduced, 
are typical examples. These 
fetch at the salesroom up to £45 
and £110, respectively. They 
breathe the very spirit of early 
Victorianism. Illustrative of the 
kindly, humorous type are 
“Short Change” and ‘‘Copper, 
Your Honor?,” the former a 
clever study of a small urchin, evidently deficient 
in either honesty or mathematics, who is unable 
to produce for the perusal of an irate grandmother 
the correct coins to tally with the minute bill 
which a magnifying glass will enable one to detect. 

The cheapness with which Baxter sold his 
prints led to their adaptation to a variety of pur- 
poses. Collectors, in addition to seeking them in 
books, portfolios and souvenirs, may perchance 
come across them as decorations on needleboxes, 
pocketbooks, card trays, or pasted either into old 
scrapbooks or onto the covers of music-scores. 
Between 1849 and 1859 some twenty music scores 
were published thus embellished. 

Unable to cope with the rapidly growing de- 
mand for his prints, Baxter in 1849 began the 
practice of extending his patent to certain licensees, 
of whom Le Blond proved himself the most accom- 
plished. On Baxter’s death in 1867, Le Blond took 
over practically the whole of Baxter’s plates and 
the collector is thus faced with the necessity for 
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distinguishing between the output 

of Baxter himself and that of his 

licensee, as well as of detecting for- 

geries, pure and simple, such as en- 

graved pictures colored by the brush. 

In order to differentiate his own 

work from that of his collaborators, 

Baxter, on adopting the licensee 

system, commenced to sign his prints 

and engraved his name in the body 

of the plate. He also instituted the 

custom of supplying a mount, im- 

pressed with a seal showing the 

name of the subject and that of the 

press producing the picture. In a 

way this method of the mount has 

but complicated the question of au- 

thenticity for one is frequently con- 

fronted by a Le Blond print on a 

Baxter mount. Although the grow- 

ing scarcity of genuine Baxters has 

directed increased attention to the 

works of his various licensees, and 

accordingly forced up prices of their 

prints, these are of distinctly infe- 

rior merits. Not alone are the print- 

ings frequently out of register as a 

result of careless handling of the 

blocks, but in many instances a 

number of the prescribed printings 

have been left out with consequent 

loss of depth and brilliance of tone. 
Whenever a print is found to be . 

of less than the published dimen- } 

sions, the collector must be on his ) 

guard. For it is a common practice 

among the faking fraternity to cut 

from a Le Blond picture the portion 

containing his signature and to market it as an 

authentic Baxter. Even mounts are faked and in 

this connection it should be noted that only those 

bearing the address “Northampton Square” are 

worth attention. In collecting what are now 

familiarly known as “‘Baxters,’ tout court, it 

should be noted whether or not the copy has been 

taken from an unworn plate, whether it has been 

touched up or repaired and whether it is un- 

damaged or uncut. It should have been under all 

its blocks, and if belonging to the period of the 

mounts, should have its original specimen at- 

tached. It will add to the terest of a collection 

if different stages of prints, from the first pull 

(usually In a neutral, grey, bluish or purplish 

tint) to the finished impression can be secured. 
England has now a Baxter Society, which pub- 

lishes for the information of its members the 
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results of its researches. It is by the courtesy of 
the Society’s secretary, Mr. Ernest Etheridge, of 
Birmingham, and by that of the Baxter Times 
that we have been privileged to reproduce the 
examples here illustrated. 

Naturally, from the change of process involved, 
the three prints which are illustrated in color are 
not exact reproductions. It 1s impossible to give 
the effect of from twelve to twenty printings in 
four. There is a depth of color and tone in the 
originals which it would be impossible to repro- 
duce by any means save Baxter’s own. But the 
illustrations do serve to show the fine color 
achieved by this artist-printer as well as the 
wonderful technique of his engravings. With 
those shown in black and white they will give the 
reader as good an idea of the character of the 
prints as, without originals, it is possible to do. 
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The Man ‘Who @ouldn’t Paint 
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exclaimed, slapping the 

novel’s covers together and planting the volume 
on the table with a bang. 

“So bad as that?” asked Bishop, the new- 
comer, himself a writer of things more or less 
printable. 

“Bad? Lord, no!” protested Strode, painter 
of “marines” and dean of the Carmel colony. “I 
wasn’t referring to the novel. You’ve read it, of 
course? Who hasn’t?”’ 

Bishop hadn’t—at the time; but he read it 
that night after hearing the story Strode told him. 
For the moment all Bishop knew about the book 
was Its title, The Spirit of the Beast, which glared 
in red letters from the front cover above the name 
of the author. 

It was not Bishop’s first encounter with the 
title and the name. In fact, he had: declined so 
far to buy or even borrow and read the novel 
simply because it was extensively advertised, not 
only by publishers’ “blurbs”? but by such news- 
paper critics as review books in their spare 
moments from regular departmental work—such 
as editing the sporting page or laying out comic 
strips. And Bishop, himself a writer, but not as 
yet listed among even the near-sellers, condemned 
the ‘‘modern stuff’? he proudly admitted he 
couldn’t write if he tried. He avoided as lowbrow 
anything that was bawled from hoardings or ran 
serially adown single columns flanked by barkers 
chanting the merits of cereals, sausages, fountain 
pens and toothpaste. 

But Bishop and his literary daintiness are not 
the story. Neither is that best-seller of 1917, The 
Spirit of the Beast, except as a resultant phase in 
the transformation of its author. 

“As I was saying—or about to say further,” 
Strode explained, “it beats all how in this business 
of artistic expression so few of us find our metter. 
Right here in Carmel, where we were all artists 
up to a short time ago, but now call ourselves 
painters to distinguish us from authors, scenario- 
writers, gum-print men, woodcarvers, bookbinders 
and other ‘artists’ who are mixing in—right here 
in Carmel there are painters who ought to be 
growing cabbages, poets who ought to be writing 
ads, scenario-writers who might better, even more 
profitably, run a chicken-farm, and a large per- 
centage who ought to be mixing mortar instead of 
colors, or peddling fish instead of magazine stories. 


“Take, for example, the case of Gerard de- 
Graaf. 
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“It’s a bit appalling: 
Strode went on, prodding 
with his foot the eucalyptus log in the studio’s 
open hearth—“‘it’s a bit appalling to think of the 
many millions who have been born and lived and 
died ingloriously mute. But that isn’t half so dis- 
turbing as to think of ‘the years we waste and the 
tears we waste,’ some of us, in misdirected effort. 

“T’m holding no brief, you understand, for the 
boneheads who refuse to believe they have no 
talent, who even nurse the delusion through thick 
and thin that they are geniuses! The tragedy to 
me is where there is talent, even genius, and the 
gifted owner thereof, quite aware of the gift, 
doesn’t know how to express it, but is perfectly 
certain that he does, and is doing it. 

“Take Bob Ingersoll, now. Some of us are 
grateful that he followed the line he did. Some of 
us aren’t. But I often wonder what might have 
been the result if he’d turned that tremendous 
intellect of his, that amazing gift of verbally ex- 
pressed reasoning, into the channel of straight 
literature, say? Or if Woodrow Wilson had con- 
fined himself to writing down ways to Utopia 
instead of trying to lead as Moses toward the 
Promised Land? 

“Lots of examples, ancient and modern, will 
suggest themselves to your own mind. But the 
case of Gerard deGraaf will show you in a small 
way, perhaps, what I’m getting at. 

“Gerard joined the Carmel colony of artists 
ten or eleven years ago. Came from Pennsylvania. 
Dutch ancestors. While he was getting his art 
education his people had money. When it came 
Gerard’s turn, there wasn’t any money left. 

“Still, he had all kinds of faith in himself. 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t have had. 
He had talents—a variety of them. He could sing, 
act, write verse and playlets. He was the life, light 
and laughter of the colony. He had been taught 
to paint, too—Fine Arts in his own state, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and Académie Julien in Paris. All 
he needed was to be able to paint. 

“He hadn’t been here a year before he scored 
in a way that made some of us old plasterers gape. 
He painted a picture called ‘After That, the 
Dark.’ It was exhibited at the Institute, Chicago, 
and won honorable mention. If merit is to be 
judged by the amount of attention a canvas 
receives, that picture ought to have taken first 
prize. It created a furor—and much acrimonious 
discussion. 

“The thing was simplicity itself, plus that 
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something which may be the genius touch, or 
accident. You were first arrested by the title. 
Then, when your eye gazed on the picture, invol- 
untarily the rest of Tennyson’s poem and the 
whole beautiful melancholy of its thought envel- 
oped you like a soft mantle. ‘Twilight and evening 
star, And after that, the dark.’ 

“There it was—all that. But you could not 
lay a mental finger upon how it was achieved. 
Not even your hardened, analytic technician could. 
It was there; that was all. Yet from the stand- 
point of art—well, it was atrocious! But, after all, 
what is art? Rule o’ thumb, or achievement by 
any means? 

“Here 1s what he had done, as nearly as anyone 
could describe it. He had painted a Pacific sun- 
down such as you may see almost any evening of 
the week here at Carmel. In the foreground there 
was an inchoate something, a daub which the 
Imaginative might conceive as representing rocks, 
on the supposition that they could hardly be sand 
or trees. And rocks were due to be there, anyway. 

“In the middle ground was a belt of bluish- 
green, flecked to make waves. (I am putting this 
to you in lay terms and just as the picture must 
have appeared to the layman’s eye.) From a vague 
horizon of mixed crimson and gold spread a 
comet’s tail of sunset reflection almost to your 
feet. The background was an evening sky deep- 
ening upward from that crimson-and-gold horizon 
blur to opal, tourquoise and indigo shades. High 
up to the left was an early star, a mere flyspeck of 
frosty white. In the middle, in that crimson-gold 
blur, was the sun just balancing for its evening 
plunge. 

“And there was the thing that got you! By 
some trick of the brush, or touch of genius, that 
sun was actually moving. It was slightly out of 
shape, as the sun often is in the horizon haze. As 
you stared at it the shape changed. Now it was 
circular, as a conventional sun ought to be; now 
it was orange-shaped, as it is apt to be at sunset; 
and again it was like a Japanese lantern or some 
ship’s light swaying gently aloft. 

“The thing possessed a strange fascination for 
all who looked at it. You couldn’t just glance at 
that picture and pass on to the next exhibit. You 
wanted to linger and see that sun actually set! 
As you looked the picture frame seemed to dis- 
appear; your being merged into the scene; you 
were possessed by that rather sweet unhappiness 
which makes even ordinary persons watch the sun 
sink down into the big sea—makes the soul come 
to rest as the world itself similarly seems at a 
momentary standstill. Even as you watched that 
red-gold blur mm the centre of the canvas, the sea 
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and the sky and those impossible rocks appeared 
to darken as if night were indeed creeping over 
the world. And, of course, you found yourself 
repeating, “Twilight and evening star, and after 
that, the dark!’ Well, after all the discussion about 
the thing’s technical shortcomings—I won’t repeat 
some of the things said about it by real painters, 
I haven’t the gift of anathema—the canvas was 
sold for five thousand dollars to an advanced 
spinster who cried every time she saw it in old 
Kahn’s window after the exhibit. Kahn was 
deGraaf’s dealer, you know. 

“*T know what I like!’ the spinster told Kahn 
as she wrote the check. Incidentally, a number of 
excellent paintings by unknowns have gone at low 
figures—also atrocious daubs at high figures—to 
persons who have known no more about art than 
just one phrase. 

“Well, on the strength of that check and the 
seemingly indisputable fact that he had acquired 
a reputation, Gerard deGraaf married within a 
year. The wife he took to his bosom wasn’t the 
girl Carmel had expected to celebrate. The Mrs. 
Gerard deGraaf who presently poured tea at the 
studio wasn’t Nanny Wadsworth. Mrs. deGraaf 
had been a Miss Berwynd, a pretty little thing 
Gerard hauled out of the surf after a wave had 
snatched her and her easel and water-colors off 
the beach. 

“That was just the day after Nanny Wads- 
worth, looking every inch the colony’s darling 
with her bobbed hair and loose yellow smock, 
with one eye cocked speculatively and a cigarette 
dangling from her lip, told Gerard quite frankly 
what she thought of half-a-dozen canvases he had 
spread before her sophisticated gaze. 

““Jerry, said she, ‘I’ve got to tell you the 
truth whether you like it or not. I hate to do it, 
but it may be an act of mercy in the long run— 
like giving poison to the sick. 

“You can’t paint.’ 

“It would be impossible to report the scene 
thereafter. The colony got it second or third-hand 
anyway. But Gerard had the artistic tempera- 
ment. Also, he had his fair share of vanity. 
Furthermore, he was a very talented young man. 
Don’t forget that. He didn’t. Somewhere back 
of his many veins of talent there was a mother- 
lode of genius. He knew it; only he didn’t know 
enough about himself, nor had he traced these 
outcroppings of talent to their source. 

“Nanny had no talent. At least, she said so 
herself, and for the moment Gerard was quite in 
agreement. As to his inability to paint—Good 
Lord! Was she insane? Or, like some women, 
merely expressing a degree with a superlative? She 
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said he couldn’t paint! What, then, was the 
matter with the Chicago Institute? Hadn’t ‘After 
That, the Dark’ sold for five thousand dollars— 
and its painter at that time an unknown? 

“**T like it myself,’ Nanny admitted, ‘but I’m 
like the old lady who bought it—I’m sure I can’t 
tell why.’ 

“Go! Go!’ shrieked Gerard, incoherent with 
rage, disappointment, lacerated pride and hurt 
love. For he did love Nanny. 

“And Nanny left the studio—‘kicked out,’ as 
she casually related at the Pink Rabbit, where she 
and others assembled nightly in the little booths 
and drank tea and smoked cigarettes and talked 
art after the manner of La Vie de Boheme. These 
were the Hobohemians of Carmel. 

“Nanny Wadsworth, I should explain, was not 
an artist of any sort; only a clever little woman 
who might have been accomplished in anything 
to which she cared to apply herself. She came to 
Carmel about a year before all this with her 
brother, who was not very strong but had a gift 
for woodcarving. So he combined climate and 
business. He made very wonderful picture frames 
—hand-carved, you know. Looked at a painting 
and when he framed it the carved design seemed 
part of the picture. His work was much in demand 
presently; but he isn’t touching carving tools any 
more. 

“But Nanny, his sister—she wasn’t artistic. 
Didn’t pretend to be. But she liked the free life 
of the art colony. She hadn’t been here a week 
before she had jotned the Hobohemians, bobbed 
her hair, donned a yellow smock and learned to 
smoke a cigarette in public with the proper degree 
of abandon. A pose, of course; but we are all 
posing as something—some of us seriously, even 
to ourselves. Nanny’s wasn’t serious, even to 
herself. She was having the fun of it, while 
brother got his health back for a time and made 
picture frames and, incidentally, quite a lot of 
money. 

“She hadn’t been here a month, either, before 
she began to absorb some very decided and usually 
correct ideas about art—I mean the painter’s art. 
At first she was like Gerard’s spinster patron. But 
presently Nanny Wadsworth could put forward a 
very cogent reason why she liked or didn’t like 
a thing. Landers, who is perhaps the biggest man 
we have here, told me once he was always on pins 
and needles when he showed Nanny a canvas; all 
ashake until the oracle spoke, because, as he said, 
she usually made a snapshot bullseye. 

“Well, after Nanny told Gerard deGraaf that 
in her judgment he couldn’t paint, he was a very 
unhappy man. Nanny, no doubt, was an unhappy 
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woman. She made no bones of the fact that she 
was quite fond of Gerard. Frankly told me one 
evening in the Pink Rabbit that she never knew 
how much she cared for him until they’d had the 
falling-out. She smoked more cigarettes than 
usual, appeared more Hobohemian, and it was not 
always tea that was poured in the little pink cups 
at the Rabbit. 

“Gerard, on the other hand, appeared to 
recover his equilibrium almost at once. That 
same evening he himself appeared in the Rabbit— 
as much himself as if he had just sold another 
freak sunset. Nanny was there in the corner booth 
with young Colson, the desert painter, and Gray, 
the Scot whose ‘Cafion Sycamores’ won a bronze 
medal at St. Louis, and Pauline Verrall of the 
Arts and Crafts Shoppe. 

““DeGraaf pretended to have some important 
mail to consider and did not join the circle in the 
corner booth—did not even appear to have noticed 
the little party. I happened to blow in for a bite 
of supper on my way in from San Francisco. 
Gerard, seeing me, declared that he had been just 
about to order. We supped together. 

‘““He presently confided to me that he’d had a 
narrow escape from the bonds of matrimony; in 
fact, told me how near the altar he and Nanny 
had been when she spilled the orange blossoms by 
attacking his art. 

“*Too bad!’ I said. ‘Nanny’s a fine girl for all 
her Hobohemian disguise. You might have done 
worse. As to her criticism of your work, it is too 
soon to go so far, perhaps, as she did. But you 
have not found yourself yet, my boy. One picture 
does not make a painter, although one success 
indicates his probable capacity for other successes. 
As to Nanny’s ability to criticize, she hasn’t any— 
technical background. But though I profess to be 
no literary shark, I have, I believe, as good a taste 
in reading as the next man.’ 

“This [ed to a discussion of books, authors, 
literature at random. And here Gerard deGraaf 
shone. As ‘father’ of the colony perhaps my 
opinions on painting might command the respect 
due to old age, but in literature I was, compared 
with deGraaf, as a child walking in darkness. 

“Well, I know what I like!’ I countered when 
he had me cornered. The story of Gerard’s 
spinster patron is a Carmel byword, you know. 

““And I can’t say that I like this Bernard 
Shaw of yours,’ I continued, ‘or this Spoon River 
man. The one knocks down the pillars of society 
and offers no better support for the house of life. 
The other, Spoon River, seems to me to kick over 
all the rules of subject and treatment in poetry. 
I incline rather to Poe, whose religion was to make 
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beautiful even that which is dreadful and to do 
so with the most perfect technique.’ 

““Oh, that’s all right!’ cried Gerard, who was 
always in a hurry to recover the floor when he had 
mounted one of his numerous hobby-horses. ‘I 
agree with you about Poe, of course—about beauty 
of thought and form of expression. But don’t be 
too hard on Spoon River. He meant well and did 
well—perhaps better than you think. But Shaw 
now! You are wrong, quite wrong! The only 
trouble with Shaw is that while he sees the sup- 
ports of this merry dance-hall are all askew and in 
danger of involving the revelers in disaster, he 
can recommend no solution—no immediate solu- 
tion. Furthermore, ‘the man has failed to get a 
grip upon his undoubted genius. Between that 
and his inability to perceive and offer a cure for 
the sores he so mercilessly exposes, he compro- 
mises on the role of part-Iago, part-Machiavelli, 
part-Mephisto and laughs in his sleeve over the 
mischief he’s making. But nevertheless he’s right, 
Shaw is! Only he may be making matters worse 
by his ridiculing of many a sore subject, encourag- 
ing the ribald to make a jest of that which ts 
tragedy. Yet I suppose if some other genius arose 
and, without the Shavian humor, gravely stated 
the same facts, tore the same fallacies apart, 
riddled the same shams, similarly but in all 
seriousness stripped off the clothes which make 
us seem what we are not, and paraded human 
nature so that we might at last perceive that the 
spirit of man which was supposed to be in the 
ascendant was not, despite all our achievements, 
much above the animal—perhaps even nearer to 
the beast than ever through this very Roman 
holiday of conceit—if anyone did this in all 
solemnity, he would be put down for a preacher, 
a reformer, a pessimist, a coiner of jeremiads, a 
person of low mind and improper thoughts, of 
bilious liver and jaundiced intellect, and his warn- 
ings set aside after one amused reading.’ 


““Oh, I tell you, Strode, we are come to a 
rotten pass in the world’s history!’ 

“He raised his voice—a Pink Rabbit privilege 
—and was now declaiming. Everybody could hear 
him. Perhaps he was pleasantly conscious of It. 
Perhaps he was particularly aware that across the 
room, in the corner booth, was Nanny Wadsworth, 
her eyes fixed upon him encouragingly, admiringly, 
silently applauding, and the burning cigarette, for- 
gotten, dangling listlessly between her slightly 
stained fingers. Her lips were parted and her 
whole interest seemed for him. Young Colson and 
Gray, observing her distraction, had also turned 
their attention to the cause of it. Landers, who 
had dropped in in the meantime and was sitting 
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alone, was leaning back, enjoying himself im- 
mensely as Gerard deGraaf’s words poured out in 
a silver torrent that would have made the man 
from Nebraska wonder who diverted the head- 
waters. 

“T doubt if even a lightning stenographer could 
have caught that speech word for word. It was a 
wonderful and fearful thing; wonderful as extem- 
poraneous speech, fearful as an arraignment of 
modern conditions. Nanny and I, if not the others, 
had reason to know that Gerard, by education and 
natural appetite, had absorbed an amazing amount 
of classical knowledge, particularly concerning 
ancient races and lost arts; but none of us knew 
till this mmute that such things were poised on 
the tip of his tongue, ready to take flight at his 
will. 

“The sum and substance of it was this. The 
world was weary, surfeited, blasé. Like Alexander, 
it was drunk and weeping because there seemed 
nothing more to achieve. Yet what had we 
achieved? Nothing that was not material. We 
had conquered the air. We could ride on it and 
speak through it. We had learned to harness 
rivers, waterfalls, and employ their power. Pres- 
ently we would harness the tides and make the 
waves of the sea and the heat of the sun and the 
steam of volcanoes subject to our will, even as we 
had enslaved the power of a few grains of alchemic 
radium filched from thousands of tons of Mother 
Earth, whose bosom we were also draining of its 
oils. We had all but conquered disease. Science 
was about to restore youth to the senile, and even 
the secret of life was at discovery’s finger-tips. 


“All material achievement, however. Where 
was art for art’s sake—the beauty for beauty’s 
sake our ancestors pursued? The spirit of man 
which had then striven upward had abandoned its 
reaching after the spiritual and gone as the beast, 
downward—and here was the tragedy of it!— 
without knowing it, actually believing we were 
still ascending toward perfection. Beauty and 
romance were dead. Art for anything but money’s 
sake was dying. Desire to possess an object of art 
and beauty was now in nine cases out of ten but 
the desire for prestige in the possession. Gone 
were the women of yesterday, the mothers of 
yesterday, who made home an institution instead 
of a casual Iodging-house. The woman of today, 
particularly the American woman, declared Ge- 
rard, was a beautiful parasite—‘the orchid of 
civilization.’ 

“Materialism! Gerard deGraaf did not use 
the word ‘militarism.’ The latter was not to come 
into common usage for a year or two yet. But 
‘materialism’ he branded as the sword which was 
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presently to descend upon the hapless house of 
modern society. Materialism was worse than war, 
or threats of war, for in the end it would provoke 
men to war as wild beasts to carnage among them- 
selves over coveted meat. And upon the head of 
these goodnatured United States he placed the 
blame of breeding and nurturing this monstrosity, 
whose progeny in turn were colonizing the earth, 
Americanizing the earth, Americanizing art, re- 
ducing all things, even beauty and faith and love, 
to conventional patterns, machine-made and of 
standardized parts! 

“By this time Gerard was on his feet. He 
always got on his feet when he warmed up to a 
subject. Also, getting on one’s feet was another 
inalienable Pink Rabbit privilege. His eyes were 
ablaze; his artistic, brushed-back hair flying like a 
wet mop or Creatore’s brush in the finale, and he 
waved his arms like a Quixotic windmill. Yet 
there was something inspiring about the figure of 
him then. He was genius of some sort personifred 
—running riot. And so he went on. 

“The world—its so-called civilization—was 
come to an impasse. Something was going to 
happen; something was bound to happen. Gerard 
felt it in the air. Like Herod in Salome, he heard 
“something that is like the beating of wings, the 
beating of vast wings.’ Like Herod, he cried out 
in a queer, prophetic, half-crazed way that some- 
thing was gomg to happen—something terrible 
was going to happen! 

“Then Gerard seemed to wake up to the fact 
that where in the beginning he had been con- 
sciously talking for the grandstand — Nanny, 
mainly—in the end he had forgotten her and even 
himself in his subject. He stopped short, looked 
confused, muttered something incoherently, picked 
up his hat and walked out of the Pink Rabbit, 
slamming the door after him. 

“““He ought to have been an actor!’ cried 
young Colson, breaking the sudden silence. 

“Ought tae r-run fur Coangress!’ said the 
Scot who painted sycamores and cafions. 

“At least, he oughtn’t to paint,’ said Nanny 
quietly. 

“Presently she slipped over to my booth, sat 
in Gerard’s vacated place and told me her version 
of the falling-out. In these days, my friend, they 
all came to ‘Daddy’ Strode. 

“Well, there was nothing I could do at that 
time but offer sympathy. Later, as it turned out, 
I was to take a hand in the game, or, rather, I was 
to play a hand dealt by Nanny Wadsworth from 
a stacked deck. 

“Tt was the very day after Gerard’s outburst 
on the rottenness of Denmark that he hauled Miss 
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Ethel Berwynd out of the surf. She was truly 
erateful, even if the easel and the rest of the outfit 
went out with the undertow. Her mother, with 
whom Miss Berwynd occupied a rented studio, 
was even more grateful, explaining that Ethel was 
not very robust, hinting at lungs. ‘Therefore, 
Gerard called next day to inquire if the delicate, 
pretty girl had suffered from unexpected immer- 
sion in the Pacific. 

“She hadn’t. In fact, she was up and about, 
looking quite bewitching in dry and fluffy things 
where she had been just sort of appealing when 
drenched. She had been making inquiries about 
her hero, too, and now accused him of modesty in 
a number of things. Now she knew that her noble 
rescuer was also a genius! Was it not he who had 
painted that masterpiece, ‘After That, the Dark?’ 
Gerard admitted it, bowing low to cover his em- 
barrassment and pleasure. 

“At that, she must have his opinion on ‘some 
little things’ she had done. Not much, surely, and 
she was dreadfully diffident about showing them 
to a man of Gerard deGraaf’s reputation. She 
was only a beginner and—just little water-colors, 
you know.’ 

“He looked them over with the heavy eye 
of experience which hopes to find merit but not 
expecting it. They were, like Miss Berwynd her- 
self, very pretty but lacking in distinctiveness. 
That is to say, there was nothing about them one 
could very well criticize constructively. He said 
as much, with judicious editing. From the pamter 
of ‘After That, the Dark’ even faint praise was 
as pollen to a bee. She took all of it she could 
carry and fairly succumbed under the sweet 
burden of it. And that she would ‘dearly love 
to see some of his later work’ paved the way for 
an invitation to mother to bring her daughter to 
have tea at the deGraaf studio. The studio, 
Gerard explained, was a bachelor affair, but no 
doubt the presence of two ladies, etc., ete. 

“Tt did. Mother Berwynd looked around the 
studio when she arrived with Ethel next day, 
raised her hands to heaven in playful horror and 
promptly set about straightening a few things and 
laying plans for a more extensive reorganization of 
the deGraaf habitation. In the meantime, Ethel 
insisted upon making the tea and of course had 
to have Gerard in the kitchenette to show her 
where he kept things. And when, after tea, Gerard 
showed them some of his latest canvases, it was 
proved absolutely that Nanny Wadsworth had no 
art sense whatever! 

“Ethel Berwynd became Mrs. Gerard deGraaf 
a few weeks later, Mother Berwynd continuing as 
executive after the honeymoon. Nanny took the 
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event with outward philosophy, bemg at Mon- 
terey when the thing happened, and after her 
return playing around with young Colson. But 
one evening in the Pink Rabbit she leaned across 
the table and, unperceived, unheard by anyone 
else, placed her slender, nicotine-stained fingers 
on my hand and said in a broken whisper, ‘Oh, 
Daddy Strode—Daddy!—I’ve lost my playmate.’ 

“T can tell you these little things because— 
well, the whole story is now as much Carmel’s own 
pet romance as that copy of The Spirit of the Beast 
is my personal property. 

“Well, the deGraafs were married. At the out- 
set things went wrong. Gerard was in my studio 
within three months with a sad mother-in-law 
tale. He had nothing against his wife, or was too 
much of a man to utter it if he had. But I don’t 
think he had; only that he still loved Nanny 
Wadsworth and had never loved the girl he hauled 
out of the surf. From the way he reviled the 
editor of The Caramel, our art colony’s weekly 
roast, I think he gave Henson a fair share of blame 
for foisting a wife and mother-in-law upon his 
bachelor calm. Henson, you know, didn’t care 
what he put in his rag. He offended one to afford 
mirth for the rest. Henson himself was as broad 
as the Pacific, and as unrestrained. His tale of the 
rescue was a scream to everybody but Gerard. 
Somehow it did not displease Mother Berwynd. 
Henson further reported Gerard, ‘haggard and 
anxious,’ making that call of solicitous inquiry; 
also, the rapid developments of the affair were duly 
chronicled in each successive issue. It would have 
been really embarrassing if Gerard had not ful- 
filled Henson’s prophecy of the outcome of the 
‘romantic drama.’ One thing more. Shen Henson 
hinted in the third act that there was a broken 
~ heart in the corner booth of the Pink Rabbit, 
Nanny Wadsworth just slapped his face in the 
post office at mail time and never explained to him 
or anyone else why she did it. She never even 
took the cigarette out of her mouth. 

“Not only mother-in-law figured im the tale 
of woe Gerard brought to me. Money, too. His 
wife had none. His mother-in-law had none. And 
Gerard had had a bad half-hour explaining to the 
latter why at times even a great painter might not 
have two to rub together. He had sold nothing 
‘After That, the Dark.’ The five thousand was 
gone, most of it in the buying of a lot and the 
building of a studio worthy of Its occupant’s 
reputation. 

“Why don’t you paint another ‘After That, 
the Dark?’ I asked him. 

““*My God, Strode!’ he cried. “Would you 


have me descend to duplication? I know it is 
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done and is permissible to a certain extent. But 
I have made a rule. I shall never repeat myself. 
It is unworthy of a great painter—I mean, an 
artist who is conscientious.’ 

“Well, paint something else that’s saleable.’ 

“I suppose that’s the only way out—paint 
some potboiler that will loosen the purse strings 
of an art-loving world. Something with a dog in 
it and a leet-le che-ild, and call it“ Faithful Unto 
Death.’ 

“**Gerard,’ I said in my best paternal manner, 
‘Listen to me. You’re young and you’re married. 
The combination is sometimes inconvenient. But 
the former has this advantage in your case. You 
may turn out a few potboilers without damaging 
the reputation your later works may bring you. 
Remember that Shakespeare rehashed old plays 
when he wasn’t doing stage-carpentry. You can’t 
put across innovations in art—and some of your 
productions are that—until you have a living to 
back your insistence for recognition.’ 

‘He sighed and took up his hat. 

“*T suppose III have to do it, much as I hate 
to,’ he said. At the door he turned and added an 
important fact, as if it had just occurred to him 
as perhaps some extenuation for the proposed 
crime against himself. 

““E'thel’s sick, you know,’ he said. 

“She was. I did not know how sick until she 
was dead—two months later. I had seen little of 
deGraaf in the meantime. Few of us had, except 
for a moment in the post office. Then, I thought, 
he looked strained, as from overwork. 

“He had been working, working like a dog. 
These must have been for him days in purgatory 
—painting till his eyes hurt, with a sick girl in the 
next room and Mother Berwynd coming in to ask 
when the picture would be done and how much 
he would get for it. He made several trips to San 
Francisco, taking with him four or frve canvases 
at atime. He did not bring them back, but he did 
not sell them either. Old Kahn has told me since— 
and deGraaf makes no secret of it now—that 
Gerard asked the privilege of storing them in the 
dealer’s cellar, rather than to carry them back as 
visible emblems of failure. What Kahn had told 
him about the canvases must have quite dis- 
couraged him from offering them to anyone else. 

“Paint another picture with the unique quality 
of ‘After That, the Dark,’ said Kahn, ‘and I 
believe I could fix your money troubles over night.’ 

“<*T will thmk about it,’ said Gerard; ‘but I 
will not duplicate.’ 

“The one thing that heartened him in these 
days was the loyalty of his sick wife. She believed 
in him, m his art, in his ability to paint great 
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pictures. Kahn, she said, was ‘a mercenary old 
Jew who doesn’t want real art because the popular 
stuff brings him more money on his forty per cent 
commission.’ Always she urged him to stick to his 
colors, literally and figuratively. 

“Just what happened the day before Ethel 
deGraaf died no one knows exactly, but I suspect 
in a general way. Mother-in-law’s complainings, 
too, may have broken him at last. Anyway, he 
threw down his palette and brushes, kicked over 
the easel, canvas and all, and with a burst of 
hysterical laughter announced to Mother Berwynd 
and his wife: ‘Nanny was right! Now I know. I 
can’t paint, and it’s no use holding the pose any 
longer!’ 

“Mother Berwynd took the announcement 
surprisingly well. ‘That being the case,’ said she, 
‘why don’t you go to work?’ 

“*Work!’ cried the sick girl-wife. ‘Gerard 
deGraaf working? Oh, mother! What are you 
saying? You don’t understand. You never have 
understood. If it’s me you’re worrying about— 
please don’t! AIl great geniuses have had to go 
through this sort of thing—their wives too. Look 
at Poe. Why can’t I be to Gerard what Virginia 
was to him? Oh, mother, I’d be glad to die, even 
of starvation, rather than see Gerard give up!’ 

“Well, she did die during the following night, 
not of starvation exactly, but quietly and in sleep. 
Her last words to Gerard, when he was telling her 
good-night and hoping she would feel better in 
the morning, were: ‘Dear Gerard! Don’t brood 
over what mother said. It was no more what she 
feels than was the thing you said—about your 
painting—what you really think and I know! 
Promise me something, dear.’ 

“Anything, girlie, anything,’ said Gerard, who 
was at the end of his resistance to anything. 

“That if I have to go—after, I mean—you 
won't let mother or anyone else change your 
ambition, and you won’t give up. For oh, Gerard, 
I know you can paint! I know you are a genius, 
and the world will know it, too, if you will just not 
give up. Promise!’ 

““*T promise, dear. Now go to sleep,’ said he, 
as he might have spoken to a little child. 

“She slept, and did not wake up—in Carmel, 
at least. After the funeral, Mother Berwynd, with 
a few bitter remarks on men who thought more 
of their ‘art’ than of a wife’s welfare, departed for 
parts unknown, her going somewhat accelerated 
by a burst of rage on the part of the distracted 
Gerard deGraaf. 

“*Practically kicked out. He’s good at that,’ 
said Nanny Wadsworth when the news reached 
her that the last of the Berwynds had gone. 
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“Then followed the really dark period in 
deGraaf’s career—the still, brooding darkness 
which is more trying than the fury of the storm. 
He stayed alone in that studio, which was fortu- 
nately his own and unencumbered. Only heaven 
knew at the time how he occupied himself, how 
he sustained life, what he thought about. Unques- 
tionably he pamted some; but a man can paint 
no more than so many hours of daylight, although 
they do say that Berger turns out his monthly 
stack of pines and rocks by gasoline lamp. 

“Occasionally Gerard left Carmel carrying 
some canvases to Kahn. When he brought them 
back—which he did now—it was with the same 
wild eye of defiance of the silly world’s opmions 
on art with which he took them away. ‘Gerard’s 
Swallows,’ the unkind used to call these pictures, 
because they ever homeward flew. 

“He could not have had any, or much, money. 
Nanny worried about his health while she gave 
him no more than her broadcast merry smile and 
light word when she passed him in the village. He 
never came to the Rabbit nowadays. No more 
were we regaled with his outbursts of song, satire, 
or fluent oratory—for his variety had been infinite 
in happier days. He seemed to know something 
of everything except painting. It was only in 
painting that he lacked an almost diabolically 
unerring Intuition and touch. 

“Nanny reported to me that he never bought 
anything at the store but tea, crackers, jam and 
occasionally a half-pound of pork sausage. A few 
days later I casually invited him to have supper 
with me some night—any night—‘why not to- 
morrow night?’ He glared at me and declined 
without thanks. Several of the others—Gray and 
Landers and Colson and Berger—tried to inveigle 
him into a square meal, but got snubbed for their 
charity. 

“**T did not know until later that it was Nanny 
Wadsworth who took advantage of one of his 
absences Kahnward to pay a surreptitious visit to 
his studio. We never locked ’em in those dear 
days. After tidying up a bit, she left the table set 
for supper with a baked meat loaf, some fresh rolls 
and coffee in the pot ready to warm up. She told 
me about it next day, but only by way of asking 
advice. She had watched his homecoming from 
behind the saltbush hedge and had had for her 
pains the spectacle of meat-loaf, rolls and coffee— 
pot and all—being shot out of the kitchenette door. 

“““T can offer no suggestion, Nanny,’ I said. 
“Better leave him alone.’ 

“Whether she did or not I didn’t know for 
some time. As a matter of fact, she didn’t. She 
just kept mothering Jerry deGraaf in secret, while 
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in public her conduct made for no increased 
respect from him or anybody. Except for her 
morals, for Nanny was too cool-headed and brainy 
to offend the conventions, she was Murger’s Mimi 
to life. Pauline Verrall, of the Arts and Crafts 
Shoppe, who could be quite catty, called her ‘The 
Village Slouch’—hearing which Nanny laughed, 
showing a set of beautiful white teeth, and said: 
“Thank God they’re my own!’ 

“Then came the climax. It arrived with the 
premonitory signs all wrong. Of course, to me, 
who was presently a fellow-conspirator with 
Nanny, it was only a surprise in that the con- 
spiracy worked without a hitch. To the rest of 
Carmel it looked merely as if Nanny had recovered 
from her heart-wound and deGraaf from his; only 
there was no sign that these two would ever come 
together again. Perhaps if Nanny had offered him 
even the pip of an olive he might have gravitated 
back to the Rabbit and his old flame. But 
Nanny’s behavior with young Colson was getting 
to be ‘a byword and an opprobrium,’ as somebody 
says. 

“It was the day after an occasion when 
Gerard returned from a visit to Kahn, brmgmng 
the usual flock of ‘swallows,’ but with a curious 
new light in his face, that Nanny came to me in 
my studio—a place she had never set foot in 
before—I mean, alone. 

““T didn’t take your advice that time,’ she 
said, depositing a package on the table, making 
herself comfortable and lighting the inevitable 
cigarette. ‘I’ve been playing spy on G. deGraaf 
for months. I’ve been cooking for him, darning 

his socks and doimg his laundry. Only he doesn’t 
know it. At first he objected to my cooking and 
chucked it out. But he had to wear the shirts and 
socks. Then he got tired of feeding the brush-rabbits 
and the neighbors’ cats and took to his meals- 
from-heaven like a motherless lamb to the sucking- 
bottle. I thmk he even went away oftener to 
facilitate the operations of the angelic envoy.’ 

“““Day before yesterday he went off to Kahn’s 
with some more perfectly good canvas ruined. In 
doing my housework up there at his studio I ran 
into something on his desk that interested me 
immensely. I wanted to swipe it at the time and 
bring it to you, but was afraid he’d miss tt.’ 

““*Yesterday he came back, and I saw right 
away he’d got hold of himself in some way—got 
some sort of a new grip on life, I mean, although 
it might have been just another temporary mirage. 
I watched him from behind the saltbush hedge 
last night. What do you suppose he was doing?’ 

““*Never make a guess,’ said I. 

“Preparing a new canvas—a big one, too.’ 
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he Roormitoeh: 

*“*You’ve got to admire his grit!’ Nanny 
flashed at me. 

“**T do. I merely weep to see it wasted.’ 

““What d’you suppose he’s painting—right at 
this minute, I mean?’ 

“““Canvas’ would express it, doubtless.’ 

““Of course. But he came down to the Rabbit 
this morning and actually bought himself a solid 
breakfast. Was whistling ‘II Bacio,’ too, while 
waiting for his ham-and-eggs. I said, ‘G’morning, 
Jerry!’ and he said ‘G’morning, Nanny! Sit 
down. I’ve got some great news for you.’ 

“*Sorry,’ I said in my best up-stage manner, 
‘but I’ve got to see Jack Colson about a little 
thing we’re planning for tonight.’ 

“You hussy!’ 

“*Sure!’ I agreed, lightly blowing smoke-rings. 
Then I strolled out and slipped up to his studio 
before he could get through with the ham-and- 
eggs. He’d been at work since sun-up. He’s trying 
to repeat his success of ‘After That, the Dark.’’ 

“““Here’s hoping,’ I said; but I had reason for 
entertaming little hope. There was something I 
had long surmised about that much _ talked-of 
canvas of his. 

“““Don’t waste hope like that!’ said Nanny 
ironically, but with a sudden, curious break in her 
voice. She bit her lip, then went on in her assumed 
blasé manner: ‘So I swiped that package and 
brought it along. He won’t miss it now for a 
while. Busy?’ 

“T was, but—‘Oh, nothing special,’ I said. 

“All right,’ she said, undoing the piece of 
cotton twine and greasy wrapping paper in which 
she had hastily assembled the contents. ‘I didn’t 
have time to go very far with it. Suppose we 
tackle it together. Now we’ll see what little old 
Jerry’s been doing with himself all these months.’ 

“*But, Nanny!’ I began in protest. 

““Shut up, Daddy, I’m running this show!’ 
she snapped; and that was the end of my scruple. 

“We were together in my studio for hours. 
Except for an occasional amazed grunt from me 
and a continuously murmured, ‘Jerry! Oh— 
Jerry’ from Nanny, there was no sound in the 
room but the rustling of paper. Nanny even forgot 
to smoke. 

“When we had done we sat and stared at each 
other. It was Nanny who broke the silence. 

““*Tjaddy Strode,’ said she. ‘How much a 
month to hire a typewriter?’ 

“Well, two months passed. Nanny was busy 
and the Rabbit saw little of her. Young Colson 
seemed to have been forgotten. She was helping 
her brother, she said. His health had suffered a 
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temporary relapse. DeGraaf was busy too, and 
everybody knew on what. In the first flush of 
new creation he made a confidant of everybody, 
but talked less about it as the weeks went by and 
there came no word of the masterpiece being 
finished. 

““*He’s made seven of ’em to date,’ Nanny 
confided to me one day, ‘and now he’s on the 
eighth!’ 

“When will you be ready?’ I inquired of my 
fellow-conspirator. 

“Oh, I finished weeks ago. I’m just waiting 
for the jury to hang or reject.’ 

“At the end of that second month Nanny’s 
actions became more mysterious. She had appar- 
ently quit her job of ‘helping brother’ and spent 
most of her time at the Rabbit. She discouraged 
intrusion upon her solitariness of mood and per- 
son, smoked innumerable cigarettes, and her eye 
never strayed long from the little window which 
commands the road that comes down from 
deGraaf’s studio. 

“On the third day of her vigil she saw Gerard 
come down the hill and take the stage-coach. He 
was pale, haggard and thin. He awkwardly lugged 
a canvas wrapped in newspapers and tied with 
variegated strings knotted together. As soon as 
the stage and Gerard had left, Nanny headed for 
my studio. I was very busy that morning doing 
letters for the Carmel Art Association’s forth- 
coming summer exhibition, but Nanny said this 
was no time for fooling. 

“All right,’ she said. “Number eight’s the 
magnum opus. He’s taken it to Kahn. The obse- 
quies are scheduled for tonight.’ 

“Well, what are you going to do, Nanny? 
You can’t tear down all his castles and not offer 
him even a hovel in which to house his soul.’ 

“Nanny chirruped contemptuously and planted 
a letter on the table. It seemed to be from a New 
York publishing house, but its contents were not 
such as to help the situation. Here it is as far as 
I can remember how it ran: 


Miss AGNEs WADsSworRTH, 
CaRMEL, CALIFORNIA. 


Dear Miss Wadsworth: 

We are glad to have had the opportunity of 
considering your first offering as a literary agent, 
and only regret that we can not offer your client 
a contract for The Spirit of the Beast. While the 
writer has undoubtedly a remarkable fecundity 
of thought and felicity of diction, his subject, 
treated in a masterly manner though it is, would 
win little popularity at this time. 

As a business concern we must of course take 
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many things into consideration besides literary 
quality, the chief being: will a book make even 
a small return on the outlay involved in its pro- 
duction? We are satisfied that, despite the high 
quality of this work, as literature, rt would not 
repay us or its author in the more material 
sense. We are therefore regretfully compelled 
to return It. 

At the same time, we have been much inter- 
ested in this manuscript. If your client could 
be induced to turn his high gift of word painting 
to subjects of a less sombre nature and be made 
to see the wisdom of avoiding such excessive 
candor, we have no doubt that in the future we 
might be able to add something of his to our 
lists. 

Very truly yours, 
THE SOMETHING, SOMEBODY Co. 


““Well, except for that last paragraph, 
Nanny-— 

“Oh, I know!’ she cut me off. ‘Don’t be a 
bromide, Daddy. It’s just what I wanted. It’s 
just enough to give him a little straw to grab onto 
until the ship comes along. And in the meantime, 
as he’ll need encouragement to navigate even his 
straw, he should have a mate.’ 

““*Going to propose to him, Nanny?’ 

“*Oh, no. VII just marry him. I’Il have to. 
You see that, don’t you?’ 

“**Tsee,’ was all I could think to say. Then— 
‘Aside from a little thing like that, what’s the big 
program?’ 

“He'll probably come back this evening. I’m 
not making any supper for him. He won’t want 
any tonight. Tl have supper with you at the 
Rabbit.’ 

“Ves, ma’am. Then—?’ 

“Tf he comes, you'll go up first and do the— 
the dirty work.’ : 

“Yes, ma’am. Poison. Then the knife.’ 

“*T’Il be out behind the saltbush hedge. And 
when you get through—’ 

“Exit the villain. Enter the heroine, who dis- 
covers there is still life in the hero.’ 

“*Ve-es,’ she said, smiling faintly through 
tears she did not try to hide. ‘Oh, it’s—it’s awful! 
But he’s got to go through with it, Daddy!’ 

“So have I, it seems!’ I groaned. ‘“Well— 
seven be all right for supper?’ 

“Make it six-thirty.’ 

“T would rather skim over the rest. 

“Gerard deGraaf returned to Carmel about 
eight o’clock that evening. He did not bring back 
the masterpiece, but his face told the story of what 
had happened. His eyes had the glassy stare of a 
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dead man’s. Like one recovering from a long 
illness he walked slowly up to the road to his 
studio. Nanny and I watched his progress from 
the little window of the Rabbit. I'll confess that 
my eyes were a bit foggy. Nanny was openly 
crying. 

““Now, Daddy,’ Nanny gulped. ‘Go ahead— 
but take time. Give him, say, five minutes to 
himself in the ruins. Then stroll m. T’Il follow 
presently and be behind the saltbush hedge until 
you come out.’ 

“T went like a butcher to the slaughterhouse. 
There was no light in the studio, but I knew Jerry 
was there, sitting alone in the darkness. I waited 
five or six minutes, then went it. 

“T struck a match in the studio. By its uncer- 
tain flicker I saw him hunched up im a chair. | 
lighted a lamp without saying anything. He only 
looked up dazedly, said ‘Oh—Strode?’ and crum- 
pled up again. 

“*Yes, it’s Strode,’ I said, and that was all for 
the moment. I looked around for the thing I 
wanted to see—out of mere curiosity. It wasn’t 
there, of course, but lying around the studio were 
frve or six fresh-appearing canvases. They were 
all the same picture more or less. They were all 
bad; some worse than others. On the back of each 
was penciled the same title—‘So Be My Passing.’ 
It at once suggested a passage from Henley. 
Remembering his successful Tennyson title I 
supposed that this new title and the picture itself 
were to suggest the context: 

‘So be my passing. 

My task accomplished, and the Iong day done; 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing in the quiet sky; 

May I be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene.’ 

“T saw what he had tried to do and utterly 
failed in the doing. As a painting that sundown 
behind California hills was—a fright! In conjunc- 
tion with the thought behind the title it was 
pathos. I could hardly even imagine how Kahn 
must have looked, and what he said, when this 
daub was unveiled to his gaze. 

“Well, Gerard,’ I said to the man who 
couldn’t paint, ‘I suppose you realize this is the 
end.’ 

*“**T have already been told,’ he moaned. 

“Why did you keep on? That’s what puzzles 
me. You know ‘After That, the Dark’ was only 
an accident of your brush. You couldn’t have 
done it again in a thousand years under the law 
of chances.’ 

“He raised a drawn face and stared at me. 

***You knew that?’ he asked. 
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“*Yes. Didn’t you?—honest, now?’ 

“*T didn’t. Before God, I didn’t! I had tried 
for some such effect—and it came.’ 

““That’s what the tenderfoot said when he 
shot at the buck and it somehow got in the way 
of his bullet.’ 

“It was brutal, of course, but I was under 
orders from my general. 

“He groaned and his head sank. 

““What are you going to do, Gerard? Of 
course you might sell the studio and open an oppo- 
sition to the Pink Rabbit. Not a bad idea at that! 
You could hang up your last painting as a sign- 
board and call the place ‘The Passing Show.’’ 

“He looked up at me slowly. 

““What are you trying to do to me, Strode?’ 
he asked with a kind of pained wonder. ‘You 
can’t hurt me, you know.’ 

“Are you through with pamting?’ I roared at 
him. 

““Yes—quite. Also, it is through with me.’ 

“Good! Well, that’s all I came to find out. 
You'll be a big man yet if you don’t shoot yourself 
in the meantime.’ 

““T was thinking about it,’ he said quietly, 
‘and how ridiculous it was at such a dramatic 
moment to have no gun nor know how to shoot.’ 

“*Well, don’t get one and learn. It would 
make such a mess and the colony would have to 
ante-up the funeral expenses.’ 

“He suddenly got to his feet, stiffening like a 
cobra about to strike, and addressed me with icy 
Incisiveness. 

“*Mr. Strode. I did not invite you to call this 
evening. In fact, I had hoped to be alone. I 
should feel vastly obliged if you would again 
utilize the door by which you came in without 
knocking. And please do not come here again 
until I send you word that I like your company. 
Good-night, Mr. Strode.’ 

*““Good-night, Mr. deGraaf,’ I said curtly, 
and left. 

“That is, | went out and, standing in the dark- 
ness, looked back at a window beyond which I 
could see the interior of the lamplit studio. The 
instant I was gone he must have collapsed. He 
was lyimg face downward on the rug before the 
fireless open hearth. Presently I saw the little door 
leading from the kitchenette open and Nanny 
softly enter. 

“Then I went away, knowing that discretion 
is the better part of curiosity. 

““Next morning I went down to the Rabbit, 
hoping to see Nanny and hear how things had 
worked out. I found her and Gerard deGraaf dis- 
cussing a pile of flapjacks and maple syrup. When 
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they saw me Nanny became horribly confused for 
some reason. She blushed pink. DeGraaf grinned 
at me, rose to his feet and held out his hand. 

“*You old beast!’ said he. 

“For heaven’s sake, Gerard!’ I cried. ‘Wipe 
the syrup off your face! . . . Well, what’s in the 
wind?’ 

““We were just coming up to get you,’ said 
Nanny. ‘I’Il have to be given away, and brother’s 
not feeling up to It.’ 

“*Certainly, certainly,’ I murmured. ‘But 
first, stay me with flapjacks. Comfort me with 
syrup.’ 

“So later in the forenoon I assisted in marrying 
Nanny Wadsworth to Gerard deGraaf. But it was 
a strangely altered Gerard; or, rather, it was the 
old Gerard shorn of his belief in himself as a 
painter. He was brilliantly, hilariously, light- 
hearted. At the wedding luncheon, to which as 
‘father’ of the bride I invited the whole colony, 
he had us all in convulsions, after the first grim 
silence at his even mentioning the painful subject, 
over his description of old Kahn’s face when he 
saw that magnum opus, ‘So Be My Passing.’ 

““*Tt’s a great title, deGraaf!’ the old Jew had 
cried. ‘Y’ought to frame that picture, deGraaf. 
I wouldn’t sell it if I was you, deGraaf—not for 
fifty dollars I wouldn’t! It should be a fam’ly 
heirloom, deGraaf—something your great-grand- 
children could Iook at and say, ‘Grampa done 
that, an’ the title means—‘He’s Through!’’ 

“Then Nanny made a speech, and I could have 
kissed the dear lass—and did as soon as she sat 
down. We all did, in fact, except Henson of The 
Caramel. He’d had his smack. 

“Nanny stood up there; pretty, wistful, smil- 
ing, with just a suggestion of crying, and told us 
the story of Gerard’s mistake—the mistake lots of 
us might be making. Because we wanted to ex- 
press ourselves it didn’t follow that pigment and 
canvas were the only mediums, or always the best. 
Genius was a lake and rivers were its talents of 
expression. There might be many rivers flowing 
out of the same lake, but usually there was one 
particular channel into which all the others flowed 
and went as one to the sea. Gerard had found his 
main outlet of expression. It wasn’t painting with 
oils or water-colors; it was making pictures of 
things that are rather of the mind than the eye, 
and it was done with ink and paper. Gerard, she 
said, had once made a promise to someone very 
near to him—we all knew and looked at our plates 
—that he would never give up painting. But he 
was not breaking that promise in becoming a 
writer of books. He was still fulfilling his ambition 
to express himself and the medium was painting 
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still—word-painting. He had written a book. It 
had not been accepted yet, but Nanny was sure it 
would be. And they were going to travel uphill 
together until it was. That was why she had 
married him and hired a typewriting machine. 
She and ‘brother’ and Gerard were all going to 
live together in Gerard’s studio and save rent, 
and she, Nanny, would do the cooking for both 
while they worked for the future. 

““Tt’s a perfectly cold-blooded business propo- 
sition,’ she assured us, ‘except that I love Jerry and 
Jerry loves me, and we don’t care who knows it!’ 

“Well, that’s all. To be brief about that novel, 
which I told you in the beginning was not impor- 
tant save as a resultant phase of its author, The 
Spirit of the Beast was offered to the public in 1913. 
That was after it had been offered successively and 
in vain to twelve other publishers. The thirteenth 
(who didn’t know his number) agreed to try it on 
the public dog. It fell flat. 

“You see, at that time, a year before the War, 
nobody cared a whoop about the ‘Beast’ or its 
author’s description of exactly what the world was 
coming to in a month or two—all based, you know, 
on that scriptural tag, ‘Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth?’ 

“The novel wasn’t even ridiculed or roasted. 
It simply appeared, got the usual press notices— 
mostly publishers’ ‘blurbs’ modified or rewritten 
—and died the death. 

“But along in 1917, when we were all talking 
about the ‘Hun’ and the ‘Beast’ and preachers 
were telling us that the whole trouble was we had 
departed, like Solomon, from our God, somebody 
—may be a proofreader with a memory, or a lino- 
type operator with a taste for worth-while copy— 
drew the attention of some literary blacksmith or 
‘colyum’-artist to the fact that every blessed thing 
the preachers, editorial-writers and idealists were 
howling these days had been said a darned sight 
better in a novel by a fellow with a Dutch-sound- 
ing name—a yarn published a year before anybody 
started anything at Sarajevo. 

“Anyway, the novel, resurrected, came out 
again with a publishers’ preface about the first 
edition and its failure, citing the public’s indiffer- 
ence at that time as proof of the novel’s point. 
Nanny was telling me only yesterday that it has 
sold over a hundred and fifty thousand copies. 

“And, by the way, I happened to say to 
Nanny: ‘The old Beast’s success must make that 
ftrm—what-d’ ye-call-’em?—TheSomething, Some- 
body Company—feel quite peeved.’ 3 

““*Oh, I shouldn’t think so,’ said Nanny. ‘I 
never heard of the firm myself!’” 
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‘PARGELL, Realist and Romanticist 


O THE JuRY of admis- 
stons for the 1919 
annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of 
Design there was presented 
a painting entitled ““Louine”’ 
by an artist unknown to 
either the jurors or to fame. It was accepted; and 
the jury on awards bestowed on the work the 
Saltus Medal of Merit, an event which plainly 
demonstrated that the National Academicians are 
are not so blind to a new talent as report credits 
them with being, nor so opposed to it. 
The picture, which had something more than 
a succes d’éstime, was by Malcolm Parcell, a 
Pennsylvania artist then twenty-three years old, 
unknown to the metropolitan art world. His 
““Louine”’ was remarkable for the sturdy sim- 


“PORTRAIT OF A GIRL” 


Pennsylvanta artist who 
won Saltus medal with first 
National Academy picture ts 
developing a personal talent 


William B. MCGORMIOK 


plicity of its design, its 
resonant color, and, most 
of all, for the element of 
mysterious fascination in 
the character of the graceful 
young woman. This figure 
arrested and held the atten- 
tion of the spectator through the prideful pose of 
the body and head, the glance of the half-closed 
eyes, and the sense of delicate aloofness which 
pervaded the whole composition. The work was 
so personal, so lacking in reminiscences of any 
other painter, that discriminating art lovers re- 
membered it with keen delight and kept an 
expectant eye open for anything new from Mr. 
Parcell’s brush. 

Although he had two pictures in the Carnegie 
Institute show of 1920, New York saw nothing 


BY MALCOLM PARCELL 
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‘AN EPISODE BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


more of this artist’s work, save some pencil 
sketches reproduced in a magazine in 1920 and 
1921, till May of the year 1922 when the Mac- 
beth Galleries gave an exhibition of eight of 
Mr. Parcell’s paintings. Then 


work falls into three classes: 
realism, as expressed in his por- 
traits and scenes of Washington 
village life; romanticism, as seen 
in his nymphs, satyrs and poeti- 
cal figure groups; and essays 
toward a style of the exquisite 
which remind one faintly of 
Dewing’s gracious ladies al- 
though Mr. Parcell’s dainty fig- 
ures are of very knowing young 
dancers of the contemporary 
stage. 

In this young painter’s artis- 
tic nature there is a strong strain 
of the poetic which, oddly 
enough, is most apparent in his 
realistic canvases. It is not 
necessary to stress this point as 
to his portraits, and his true 
poetry is also found in so simple 
a theme as the “Old Mill,” a 
portrait, in its way, a statement 
of facts, yet touched with this 
personal quality; and in “‘The 
Villagers,” two men stopping 
for a moment in a snowy road in the falling snow 
with the village houses rising on a hillside behind 
them, their lights gleaming through the murk of 
snow and oncoming night. These two figures 


it was made clear that the talent “THE CHURCHYARD BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


displayed in his National Acad- 
emy picture of three years be- 
fore was no chance quality, but 
something very genuine. And 
it had been developed in its 
romantic and realistic qualities 
toa degree that again moved pro- 
foundly those who saw the work. 
In color, in painting, in grace, 
in fantasy and in realism, here 
were eight pictures which stood 
out in the art year as stimuli to 
wonder and delight. 

To those who knew this 
painter only through his Saltus 
Medal winner there was but one 
of these canvases resembling the 
“Louine.” This was the “ Por- 
trait of a Girl,” more resonant 
in color, less aloof from the 
world, a long step forward 
toward that sound realism 
which is this painter’s most 
impressive equipment. His 
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“PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER” 


appear again in the winter evening scene of “The 
Churchyard,” the sombre light and atmosphere 


of which is relieved by 
a brilliant band of 
clear sky along the 
distant horizon, a 
composition pro- 
foundly moving by its 
realism and its poetry. 

In any considera- 
tion of Mr. Parcell’s 
paintings and illustra- 
tions it is interesting 
to know the simple 
story of his life. He 
was born in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, 
twenty-six years ago, 
the son of a clergy- 
man. From his nine- 
teenth to twenty- 
fourth year he held a 
clerical position, 
studying In what time 
he could spare from 
his work in the School 
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BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


of Applied Design at the Carnegie Institute. 
Once, I am told, he came to New York with a 


few of his pictures and 
sketches and sought 


“out the late J. Alden 


Weir to ask advice as 
to whether he should 
come to New York to 
study. Mar. Werr 
looked at the work, 
with his customary 
kindly interest to- 
ward young artists, 
and advised Mr. Par- 
cell to go back to 
Washington. “New 
York has nothing for 
you,’ he said. And 
so the young painter 
and illustrator re- 
turned to his home, 
where in an attic 
studio in his father’s 
house he works with 
his brother who ts an 
illustrator. 
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With this unrelieved record as a background 
one may look with particular interest at the paint- 
ing called ‘“‘An Episode.’ In its luminous color 
scheme, the grave perfection of the painting, this 
canvas recalls the best work of the French school. 


Dancer”’ and “The Tease,”’ is that of a very prac- 
tical worldliness which makes an almost ugly con- 
trast to their virginal forms. 

The romantic pictures which Mr. Parcell has 
painted, together with two decorations for Swin- 


“ ” 
THE DANCER 


The tones are resonant, their relations notable for 
verity. The earth, the church, the stones and 
crucifix in the bare little cemetery are immutable, 
his smoky clouds float against the clear sky. But 
the interest in this canvas centres in the departure 
from the funeral of the four nuns while the workers 
in the field stop their labors to glance at the black- 
habited figures and the hearse on the crest of the 
hillside. Death and life are typified here, a theme 
as old as art itself yet seen with a new vision, a 
rich beauty of form and color. An older artist, a 
man who had traveled much and suffered much 
in life, might have conceived such a work without 
causing remark except over its beauty. But for 
so young a man to do it tells plainly of the marked 
poetic strain in his talent. 

The figures of dancing girls which Mr. Parcell 
paints and sketches would verge on the merely 
pretty if they were not redeemed by his very real 
concern with fact. And the underlying character 
of “The Dancer” (shown in his first exhibition), 
as in the representation of the same exquisite 
lithe young woman “making up” before a mirror, 
and in his two illustrations called “‘The Little 
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burne’s Atalanta, have the same quality of marked 
individuality that runs through all his work. 
Three of these were shown in his exhibition— 
“Pipes and Pan,” “Spring,” and ‘“‘Moonlight 
Revery,” other works in this vein bemg the 
“Nymph and Satyr” and “Spring Fantasy.” 
Here his work falls into two patterns; voluptuous 
figures among great trees, pagan abandon amidst 
the roots of ancient forest growths (these would 
be like Boecklin, if that Swiss romanticist had 
cared more for the facts of nature), and more 
purely decorative compositions in which his always 
exquisite female figures stand in landscapes that 
are touched with the only unreality in his work. 

That this young painter has marked talent is 
evident. His future will be watched with interest 
to note whether he cultivates realism in his por- 
traits of people and places or develops his roman- 
tic viewpoint. In the first aspect he has already 
made so profound an impression, displayed so dis- 
tinguished an individuality, that it is to be hoped 
he will not be led away from the path by the allure 
of romanticism. 

Photographs by courtesy of the Macbeth Gallery 
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‘BROWNS TONES ‘REMODELED 


HE CREATION of an 
upper-air metropolis of 
great altitude under 
distressing limitations of 
time or space is no mean 
achievement. Gigantic 
planes and angles are trans- 
formed into a supernatural city by the fall of 
night and the witchery of the electric bulb; and 
yet, so commonplace are the marvels of the New 
York skyscraper to the average observer, that one 
feels an apology is due the reader for dilating on 
the subject. The primary motive is to recall atten- 
tion to the skill and incredible daring of the 
builders and secondly to direct a side glance at 
what seems to be a phenomenon in the building 
world. Why have architects and builders, who 
have founded such an amazing new epoch in com- 
mercial architecture, been so long indifferent to 
the domestic side of city architecture? The ques- 
tion has doubtless occurred to many and with 
particular emphasis to 
the stranger within the 
gates. It is possible 
that intensive and con- 
tmual study of vast 
building projects has 
dulled the architectur- 
al mind to the impor- 
tance of the relatively 
minute four story 
and basement. In all 
probability the ob- 
servers of civic life 
will agree that the 
downfall of the brown- 
stone In all its cheer- 
less monotony has 
been too long delayed. 
ive apartment 
house, which personi- 
fres architecture by the 
cubic foot, can scarce- 
ly be included within 
the domain of this ar- 
ticle, for while it is rep- 
resentative of a type, 
and a very important 
one of Manhattan’s 
great mesas, It Is re- 
mote indeed from 
one’s ideal of a home. 
If one accepts the 
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Greater attention to domestic 
architecture brings beauty 
to streets made ugly by solid 
rows of brownstone fronts 


GEORGE H. SHOREY 


THE LUGUBRIOUS BROWNSTONE HOUSES OF NEW YORK ARE 
BEING REDRESSED IN BRIGHTER TONES 


premises that the average 
office building is the progeny 
of the engineer’s brain di- 
recting some forty different 
trade services and that the 
architect 1s responsible for 
the surface adornment only, 
it would seem, to the layman, that the latter has 
not sufficiently exercised his talent to the better- 
ment of domestic housing. From the fact that the 
new movement in urban domestic housing has not 
advanced with the celerity of things American, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the transformation 
of the brownstone has not been commercially 
profitable. Miles of the houses still wall the streets 
of Manhattan. Myriads of corpulent balusters 
still sentinet! uncounted front stoops. Legions of 
black walnut doors open into entrance halls as 
repellant as the interiors of so many mausoleums. 
Greek pediments by the thousands still sit heavily 
on the tops of assorted pillars and mongrel orna- 
ments provoke bodily 
assault with sledge and 
crowbar to the end 
that these examples of 
the Early Brutal Or- 
der of Architecture 
shall vanish mnto the 
oblivion of second- 
hand building mate- 
rials. 

It should be un- 
derstood that the ar- 
chitect had little to do 
with the creation of 
the brownstone. Their 
wholesale erection was 
in the nature of an 
epidemic, the result of 
a natural adolescence 
in the city’s too rapid 
growth. One natu- 
rally frames the ques- 
tion, why did the home 
buyer of that epoch 
submit to such archi- 
tectural indignities? 
Largely for the reason 
that his own taste was 
undeveloped. The 
country was dead, ar- 
tistically. European 
travel with its broad- 
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AN IRON LANTERN CREATES ITS REPLICA IN SHADOW ON AN 


From a drawing by the author 


ening influence was not general. It was at a time 
when the mighty stew of the Civil War was still 
simmering and a focus of universal attention. 
However, one’s hysteria over the situation is 
bound to abate by the knowledge that the down- 
fall of the brownstone dynasty ts assured; that 
regeneration is a fact; that assaults with crowbar 
and sledge are actually and daily taking place and 
that the ground once encumbered by many of the 
brownstones is now occupied by gay Bohemians 
of brick and sparkling stucco. 

Someone of phrase-making turn of mind once 
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defined true Bohemianism as 
the art of refined informality—a 
clever definition of the ancient 
feud between a dead convention 
and the right sort of freedom. 

The same definition applied 
to the present condition of do- 
mestic architecture in New York 
City will picture the mild con- 
flict constantly progressing be- 
tween the congealed and terri- 
fying respectability of the 
brownstone and the coquetry, if 
you please, of lighter-toned 
building materials. It is a slug- 
gish imagination that can not be 
captivated by pink and scarlet 
geraniums against grey stucco, 
or solid green shutters against a 
background of red brick, with 
well-watered window boxes am- 
buscading small-paned win- 
dows; not to speak of the appeal 
of wrought iron and other allur- 
ing entities of the newer home 
building. ‘“‘Let everything be 
hand-wrought,” seems to be the 
creed. The machine-made is 
abhorred. The artist-artisan is 
coming into his rightful inheri- 
tance and his personal touch is 
transforming the most obdurate 
of materials, with the natural 
result that art, beauty and sen- 
timent, applied to home build- 
ing, are making their appeal a 
real force in the awakening of 
the long indifferent. 

The outstanding features of 
design in the new houses are 
dominant individuality and bold 
originality—as enthralling as 
gypsy music with all of the 
charm, and perhaps some of the 
Inconsistencies, of vigorous youth, but the worst 
that can be said of the new movement is much 
better than the best that can be said of the brown- 
stone. 

Although one’s pleasure in exploration is en- 
joyed in proportion to the extent of personal dis- 
covery, It may not be taken amiss if a hint be 
given the explorer to walk north from Fifty-ninth 
street on Lexington or Third avenues, where the 
most casual glance will reveal many examples of 
“refined informality” grafted into the brownstone 
wall. Naturally a summary of all the charms of 
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A GROUP OF REBUILT HOUSES ON SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


From a drawing by the author 


the bohemians of architecture is not possible, but 
to slight a composition in wrought iron work to be 
found on Sixty-second street would be trouble- 
some to an art conscience. The front of the build- 
ing, simple to austerity, acts as a foil to a Joyous 
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riot of wrought tron scrolls lavished on a gate and 
its two supports. The high doorway to which the 
gate gives entrance projects a shadow of great 
intensity—a perfect background for the exquisite 
details of the gate. An iron lantern creates its 
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THE EXCELLENT USE OF WROUGHT IRON IN THESE REBUILT HOUSES IS INTERESTING 


own enchanting replica in shadow on an orange- 
colored door. 

Third Avenue at almost any part of its long 
stretch seems to be engaged in a perpetual rum- 
mage sale, so varied are it shops and so endless its 
bustle, and yet, strangely close to its plebian and 
noise-infested area on Sixty-third street are two 
groups each of some ten houses. They stand on 
opposite sides of the street and appear to be in a 
state of good-natured argument as to their respec- 
tive charms. The group on the north side of the 
street seems to devote much attention to a gay 
eloquence of roof line. From the urns on the 
parapet of one house to the great overhang of a 
third, down to the very end of the series is a suc- 
cession of stepping-stones of interest. Mysterious 
casement windows slowly reveal themselves and 
workers in colored cements have revived their 
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ancient art to give the right 
touches of piquancy here 
and there. Even the prosaic 
water leaders have been 
used to add their long 
stretches to the general 
decorative scheme. Who 
can resist the charm of 
stucco and brickwork in one 
of these dwellings? The 
bricks are streaked like a 
ripe pomegranate and the 
stucco Is cloaked in its own 
natural grey. Combine 
these allurements with 
leaded windows, the whole 
properly softened by the 
consummate touch of the 
weather, and a work of art 
stands forth. In every case 
the weather has evidently 
been used as an ally where 
its vagaries can be trusted 
to carry out color schemes. 
Much attention has been 
devoted to colonnades and 
wrought tron—well thought 
out devices to break the 
angle between the upright 
of the building and the hori- 
zontal of the street. Like 
miniature moats the area- 
ways guard the basement 
windows, barred by prod- 
ucts of the forge and anvil 
against the midnight 
prowler, who changes not 
with the ages. 

Across the way the houses present a different 
attitude. There is the same fluency of expression 
in roof-lines but a different interest in the houses 
themselves, brought about by the use of varied 
weights of materials with here and there an inno- 
vation in the shape of bas-reliefs keyed into posi- 
tion over deepset doorways. Charm is here amid 
brick and stone and cunningly devised projections 
to cast magic shadows and with motifs derived 
from many sources. 

The wrought iron work used in this missionary 
effort to pique the interest is not always finished 
by blackening or polishing. Through the agency 
of the weather it forms its own patina of rust or 
greyness to harmonize with its surroundings. 
Most of the tron work reflects the uncanny skill 
of the artisan who is not compelled to follow a 
false standard of excellence personified in the cold 
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accuracy of the machine- 
made. Such craftsmen per- 
petuate the naive charm of 
the primitive by giving their 
straight and curved lines a 
slight “‘wobble,”’ purposely 
loosening the lines, convey- 
ing the spirit rather than 
the letter of the laws of 
beauty. 

Sometimes this higher 
law of artistry, imperfectly 
comprehended, results in 
strange conceptions. In a 
side street near the one fig- 
uratively explored stands a 
new house in which the 
elusive ““wobble”’ has been 
used to such an-extent that 
the sense of stability is lost. 
In this same street are sev- 
eral other examples of mis- 
applied “‘looseness”’ with 
the dogma of hand work 
carried out with religious 
fervor, even fanaticism. The 
effect is novel if that is the 
objective but one experi- 
ences a sense of instability, 
even a feeling of humor. 
However, shadows seem 
everywhere well under- 
stood; certainly they are 
the main theme of one 
dwelling, where deeply set 
doorways invite the pres- 
sure of a thumb to the push- 
button with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
the mystery of deep shadows is of the exterior 
only. In truth the interior is exotic, so filled is it 
with hand-wrought objects from the best crafts- 
men. Gay little gardens seen through the deeply 
shadowed doorways charm by the display of tiny 
fountains, walks of brick or irregular flag stones, 
arbors and bird-houses—all so diminutive and yet 
limitless for the tmagination. 

As an inspirer of interest, sustained from the 
top of the tallest chimney pot to the sidewalk, 
there is a rare example on Sixty-sixth street; a 
building of stucco and brick which serves as an 
architect’s studio and residence. As a purveyor 
of pleasant lines and details it deserves our grati- 
tude. Of old English motif, it presents a sequence 
of forms and novel arrangement of window spacing 
and ornamentation that will delight the “‘col- 
lector” of houses. Part of the stucco surface of 
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AN ANCIENT LANTERN, BAS-RELIEF, MOLDED LEADER, CARVED AND PANELED DOOR 
MAKE A SIMPLE COMPOSITION OF GREAT CHARM 


the house is covered with a riot of arabesques, 
descendants of a style of ornament that flourished 
in England under the patronage of Henry the 
Eighth. Leaded windows add to its charm and 
the weather is at work properly streaking and 
softening the surface of things. Under an ancient 
lantern of extreme simplicity is an entrance 
guarded by a door that deserves a page of descrip- 
tion, so wonderfully carved are its twelve panels, 
so enthralling the artistry and so satisfying in 
execution. It was my privilege to have a glimpse 
of the interior. When the carved door closed at 
my heels, I passed through low Gothic arches 
down a flight of stone steps and from there 
stepped into a room. Time stopped—nay It re- 
versed itself some three or four centuries. The 
atmosphere of the room was almost hypnotic. 
Each object was in its proper place; not one too 
many or too studied its arrangement. Lack of 
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GAY LITTLE GARDENS, SEEN THROUGH DEEPLY SHADOWED DOORWAYS CHARM BY THE DISPLAY OF TINY FOUNTAINS, WALKS 
OF BRICK OR IRREGULAR FLAG STONES, ARBORS AND BIRD HOUSES 


space forbids adequate description but it was an 
appreciable shock to return to the street with its 
hot-headed scramble barking the shins of one’s 
meditations. 

The fairy stories of Hans Christian Anderson 
inevitably drift into the mind, if a high-gabled 
house on Sixty-srxth street near Lexington avenue 
be included in one’s itinerary. The house is of 
stucco with exceedingly charming friezes in high 
relief. Deep casement windows provide an en- 
trance for Inquisitive minds and the fact that all 
fairies love the forest glades 1s symbolized by 
groups of evergreens at the entrance. A house in 
grey stucco with a blue door wonderfully weathered 
makes Its appeal to the lover of delicate harmonies 
and not far down the street one may see the 
joyous vigor of wistaria climbing to a high balcony 
of exquisite iron-work where purple pendants have 
been hung. Large white shutters are exactly the 
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right background for the display. Medieval 
Europe with its dim perspective of romance is 
reincarnated in one modest dwelling of Gothic 
design, whose diamond-paned windows, deep-set 
in masonry, pique the interest and imagination. 

Where the examples of “refined informality” 
are so numerous and their details so compelling of 
interest, lack of space compels a mere skimming 
of the surface but the explorer who takes the time 
for more careful study of these Bohemians of the 
building world will at once notice the influence of 
foreign ancestry in their details and general struc- 
ture. The question will probably arise in his mind 
of how far this filtration of European ideas, incor- 
porated with American requirements of heat, 
light, sanitation, etc., will influence future builders 
to evolve a distinctive and American type of urban 
domestic architecture. Not for several genera- 
tions will an answer to this question be available. 
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Thomas Mo ran, Deanot OurPainters 


N HIS studio home at 

Santa Barbara, Califor- 

nia, Thomas Moran, 
dean of American painters, 
and one of the best beloved 
artists of our time, Is now 
in his eighty-eighth year, as 
keenly alive to the beauties of nature as when, 
more than half a century ago, he started on his 
art career in an obscure studio in Philadelphia. 
It was in these same scant quarters, years later, 
that was formed the famous “‘ Bohemian Council,”’ 
composed of such men as Joe Jefferson, Couldock, 
Louis James and a group of painters whose bril- 
liant witticisms afterward became _ proverbial. 
Today, although time has left its imprint upon 
the countenance of the famous American artist, 
and his long, white beard lends to his appearance 
a patriarchal aspect, his mind is as alert, his 
sympathies as broad, his humor as whimsical and 
his love of art as keen as when, early in his career, 
he was crowned with the laurel wreath placed 
upon his head by the English critic, John Ruskin. 
The latter not only singled out a print by Moran 


THOMAS MORAN IN 1871 (LEFT) AND A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN 1922 


Oldest of American artists, 
Moran works now with the 
same enthusiasm as he did 


fifty years ago 
Harriet Sisson Gillespie 


from a collection of etchings 
shown in London as being 
the best that had come out 
of America, but he also de- 
clared it to be one of the 
best that modern art could 
produce. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Moran has spent 
the past eight years in California as a concession 
to the rigors of winter on the eastern end of Long 
Island, he returns each autumn to spend a few 
months in his old haunts. Two spots on earth 
most completely satisfy Mr. Moran. One is the 
Grand Cafion, and the other is Easthampton, 
Long Island, where in the serene atmosphere of 
this quaint village with its windmills and sea- 
swept coast, he basks in the beauty of long- 
familiar scenes and again enjoys the companion- 
ship of old friends. To those who know him well 
he is still affectionately called “Tom” Moran, but 
to those who are only familiar with his works as 
hung on the walls of picture galleries he is the 
National Academician who, in common with 
Bierstadt, has done justice to the elusive beauty 
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“‘CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME” 


and wild grandeur of the American Rockies in the 
romantic-realistic manner. 

No life history is more replete with romance 
than that of Thomas Moran, one of that famous 
quartette, descendants of English weavers, who 
came to this country from a factory town of 
Lancashire, England. From them have sprung 
sixteen men and women whose names and work 
used to be conspicuous and popular as marine, 
landscape, portrait and genre painters, etchers 


“4 MEXICAN FESTIVAL 


BY THOMAS MORAN (MIDDLE PERIOD) 


BY THOMAS MORAN (1859) 


and magazine illustrators. So especially well 
known did twelve of the Morans become that 
they were commonly known as the “Twelve 
Apostles.”” Mary Nimmo, wife of Thomas Moran, 
was known as one of the leading etchers of the 
country, a talent developed by her husband. 
While the work of Thomas Moran has made 
his name the most conspicuous perhaps, it was 
Edward, the eldest of fourteen children, to whom 
the achievement of bringing the family to this 
country and starting them on 
their art careers is largely due. 


Curiously enough, while the 
Morans had for generations 
been weavers in the English 
factory town, the entire trend 
of thought and action of the 
generation to which Thomas 
and Edward belonged was sud- 
denly turned in the direction of 
art, a profession they pursued 
to such a successful end that 
the name of Moran was one to 
conjure with a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The incident that 
wrought the change was none 
other than the appearance in the 
Lancashire town of an itinerant 
artist, who presumably deco- 
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“THE TETON RANGE, IDAHO” 


rated the walls of the cottages in a crude sort of 
fashion in exchange for his bed and board. How- 
ever immature and rudimentary his efforts, they 
were sufficiently compelling to arouse in Edward 
a love of art and as a result a short while 
later he set out for the United States to seek his 
fortune. His worldly belongings, in proverbial 
fashion, were tied up in a ban- 


“THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


ENGRAVING BY THOMAS MORAN (1899) 


-three brothers and he established them in very 


modest quarters. 

Displaying his taste for art at an early age, 
Thomas was apprenticed to a wood-engraver 
with whom he remained for two years. He 
took up water-color, being self-trained in the use 
of that medium, and in 1860 began painting in 


BY THOMAS MORAN (1913) 


danna handkerchief. 

Landing in Maryland, he 
found little or no opportunity of 
pursuing his adopted profession 
and he journeyed to Philadel- 
phia. Nor was the City of 
Brotherly Love more generous 
in providing means of making a 
living and he was forced to turn 
his attention to cabinet making, 
even house painting, and finally 
obliged to return to his old oc- 
cupation of repairing looms to 
earn enough to live. One day, 
however, James Hamilton, an 
artist, came to Edward Moran 
with a small commission for the 
aspiring lad and he began to 
realize his long cherished dream, 
studying under Hamilton. He 
was soon able to send for his 
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self-centered. In fact so little does he 
think of himself that he has never kept 
a diary or any record whatever of his 
most interesting life. Indeed, he has 
only a very imperfect record of his pic- 
tures. He is only interested in the con- 
ception of a subject and the execution of 
the work. Once finished, and left the 
studio, he never follows the fortunes of 
his brain child on its journey through the 
world. My father is as simple and 
direct in thought and action as a child. 
He is absolutely without conceit. This 
is accounted for by the fact he believes 
everyone should do all he can in the 
world without looking for reward. The 
personal equation, in his opinion, counts 
for very little. It is sincerity of purpose, 
love of work plus the knowledge gained 
by application that counts. In other 
words, it is honesty of purpose and be- 
lief in one’s ideals that really matters. 
To feel pride in accomplishment is futile 
since one always falls short of perfection. 

“Until last winter my father never 
lost a day but a serious illness from 
which he is now recovering kept him 
iit from work for some time. He ts now 
BY THOMAS MORAN (1903) Once more at his easel working four 

hours a day and enjoying it. He ts as 
oil. In 1862 he went to England and in 18€6_ keen to note the changing lights and shadows that 
he went to the Continent and studied the 
art of France and Italy. He found him- “WOODLAND PARK BY THOMAS MORAN (1913) 
self, however, five years later when he made , 
his first journey to the Far West with the 
government exploring expedition to the Yel- 
Jowstone country, making a second expedition 
in 1873. It was on these trips that he made 
his sketches for his two great canvases which 
are in the Capitol at Washington, “The 
Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone” and ‘The 
Chasm of the Colorado.” These experiences 
proved to be the events in his life fixmg his 
career for many years during which he painted 
many pictures in the vein of which those two 
are acknowledged to be the masterpieces. 
But Mr. Moran has also painted the sea and 
such pastoral scenes as are associated with 
his Long Island domicile. 

An absorbing interest in and love for what 
he is painting is, according to his daughter, 
Ruth B. Moran, who lives with her father, 
the secret of his success. He is for the time 
completely submerged in his work so that his — 
whole personality is dominated by it. ‘Father 
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is not introspective,” says Miss Moran, “nor 
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“VENICE” (National Academy of Design, 1922) BY THOMAS MORAN (1921) 


drift over the mountains as ever and never tires 
of the dreamy beauty of the Channel Islands seen 
from his studio window, with the eucalyptus trees, 
the live oaks and the brown hills in summer that 
turn to green with the first of the rains. These 


“THE DREAM CITY” 


are the subjects he Is just now putting on canvas. 
Only last hear he journeyed again to the Yosemite 
Valley, coming home full of enthusiasm from the 
beauty of the Yosemite Falls of which he painted 
a thirty by forty canvas with great success. He is 


BY THOMAS MORAN (1Q1Q) 
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now at work on a smaller one of the Bridal Veil 
Falls. He is as much impressed by beauty as in 
his younger days. His mind never grows stale or 
he never loses interest but concentrates on his 
work with as much singleness of purpose and con- 
centration as in his youth. . 
“Moran,” as his daughter naively refers to 
him, ‘‘has no interest whatever in the fads of the 


Santa Barbara Mission, but he has filled it with 
sketches and etchings brought from his East- 
hampton home and he seems to feel as much at 
home in his small quarters as in the forty-foot 
studio on Long Island. On the walls hang Howard 
Butler’s portrait of him painted last autumn 
which was shown in the Academy at the same 
time Mr. Moran latest painting ‘‘ Venice” was 


THOMAS MORAN’S STUDIO IN SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


day as they affect art. He doesn’t believe such 
things will live or leave behind any lasting impres- 
sion. Ugliness and poor drawing for the sake of 
novelty does not, to him, spell art. The sporadic 
flash of such things won’t last, but composition, 
design, beauty of technique and the transforma- 
tion of the crudities of nature by the alchemy of 
the artist’s ideals to form a picture—this is the 
thing that holds him.” 

Mr. Moran’s studio in his bungalow home in 
Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara, is the mecca for 
artists as it was in Easthampton, and the art 
colony now developing there includes such artists 
as Howard Russell Butler, Fernand Lungren, Carl 
Oscar Borg, Lockwood de Forest, Dewitt Parshall, 
to name a few of the better known men. The art 
movement there has been very sanely fostered 
and Mr. Moran takes a deep interest in it, and 
the men drop into the studio and he follows what 
is berg done with keen delight. His studio is a 
rather small room in the bungalow which is 
located only a few blocks away from the old 
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shown. Leaning against the wall of the studio 
is a large canvas, one of Mr. Moran’s best, “‘The 
Rock Towers of Colorado,” which he painted in 
1875 soon after seeing the Grand Cafion. His 
daughter has kept this canvas for herself as well 
as an imaginative work, all blue and grey, painted 
in Santa Barbara in 1919, suggested by the dream- 
like islands of the Channel. 

If Mr. Moran’s health had permitted he would 
have gone last spring to Bryce Cafion, Utah, at the 
invitation of Stephen Tyng Mather, director of 
the National Park Service, who was exceedingly 
anxious he should take the trip to this newest of 
our national parks to paint it. A month ago Mr. 
Moran made a short trip to the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona and they are now urging him to come 
again to the Yellowstone country. But for his 
annual trip to Easthampton, Mr. Moran is quite 
content to stay in his California studio. To work 
and create is his absorbing passion. To have high 
ideals and to approximate them as closely as 
human ability allows is his noblest aim. 
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FURNITURE of Historic ae PiS 
VIL. The So-Called Anglo-Dutch Peviod 


LTHOUGH It has been 

the custom to class 

the furniture designed 
during the reigns of the 
Dutchman, William of 
Orange, and his Stuart 
Queen, Mary, and of their 
successors, Queen Anne and George I under the 
one heading of Anglo-Dutch, this classification Is 
inaccurate, at least as far as the early part of the 
William and Mary period is concerned. That 
period would be more 
correctly labeled Anglo- 
French for it was intro- 
duced into England by 
a Frenchman who only 
happened to be residing 
temporarily in Holland 
at about the time that 
William of Orange was 
contemplating the pos- 
sibility of his succession 
to the throne of James 
II. One of the leading 
cabinet-makers of the 
luxurious court of Louis 
XIV was Daniel Marot. 
This man was a Hugue- 
not but under the terms 
of the Edict of Nantes, 
promulgated in 1598 by 
Henry IV, he had lived 
and worked in peace 
and comfort and had 
even become a favorite craftsman of the Catholic 
king. But in 1685, under the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, the Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
and not only was the exercise of any but the 
Catholic religion prohibited but it was also for- 
bidden to the Huguenots to leave France, thereby 
obligmg them to become converted. But despite 
the anti-emigration order no less than 40,000 
families escaped into foreign countries, many of 
them into Holland. And so Daniel Marot, the 
father of the “pedestal Ieg”’ in Northern Europe, 
came under the notice of William of Orange who, 
when he was called to the throne of Great Britain, 
took the Frenchman over with him in his train. 
And, curiously enough, the most characteristic 
furniture of the William and Mary style ts not of 
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Lhe influence of the French- 
man, Daniel Marot, was 


the chief feature of the 
William and Mary style 
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WILLIAM AND MARY TABLE. 

STRETCHER, DUTCH “‘BUN-FEET,” “INVERTED CUP” 

TURNED LEGS AND APRON SHAPED IN FLAT ARCHES. 

THE LEG IN FRONT IS UNCOMMON, A CARVED NOB 

GENERALLY BEING SUSPENDED BETWEEN THE TWO 
ARCHES 


the Dutch type but this 
modified Louis XIV style, 
introduced by the Grand 
Monarque’s banished crafts- 
man. 

The so-called “inverted 
cup”’ leg is simply an adap- 
tation of the square pedestal leg, offering one more 
example of the English fancy for curves and circles 
as opposed to the French affection for the classical 
rectilinear contours which is so noticeable even in 
gothic structures where 
the French monastic ar- 
chitects retained the 
square abacus of the 
piers while the English- 
men made use of circu- 
lar ones. The connec- 
tion of the English in- 
verted cup and the 
French pedestal legs 
can be seen clearly from 
a comparison between 
the early Louis XIV 
legs, illustrated In my 
last article, with the 
typical William and 
Mary supports of the 
pedestal table shown 
here. The inverted cup 
leg is the distinguishing 
feature par excellence of 
the William and Mary 
style, not in the sense 
that any furniture not possessing this feature 
must belong to another period, but because any- 
thing with it can only be William and Mary. 
Another typical detail of this style is the semi- 
circular “hood” or ‘“‘double-hood”’ used chiefly 
for the pediment of secretaires and cabinets, the 
“cresting”’ of chair-backs and also found in the 
design of the stretcher and even in the aprons of 
tables and low-boys. This hood is derived from 
Italian Renaissance ornament, such as the design 
of the Dantesca—not the Savonarola—X-shaped 
chair, and the plain-center arches in Renaissance 
buildings. It is as distinctive a feature of the style 
as the leg previously described, and appeared 
everywhere, in subsidiary motives, as in the 
lacquered writing-cabinet and in the hall-clock 
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( silhouetted, instead of being 
ie carved into handsome deep 
mouldings, a pair between each 
pair of legs; a bracket or ogee 
arch used in the same way, or 
sometimes, for the ornament 
was an earlier one, that Flemish 
“1” which we ulustrated as an 
initial letter of the first article 
of this series. This ornament, 
which was so frequently em- 
ployed in earlier Jacobean days, 
was of Flemish origin and repre- 
sented the first letter of the 
name of Our Lord. But this 
ornament was only used when 
the legs were not of the straight 
pedestal type where, as in the 
accompanying illustration, it 
was impossible to employ the usual “circum- 
venting” stretcher of the style or with spiral- 
turned legs. 

| In regard to chairs of the style they are 
— quite easily recognizable by the lines of the 
; back, for belowthe cresting they almost always 
have either one or more independent spindles 
flanking the caned or carved or carved and 
pierced back-panel along its entire length; or 
the edges of the back itself, whether caned, 


WILLIAM AND 
MARY ‘‘LAC- 
QUERED” SEC- 
RETARY. NOTE 
THE REPETI- 
TION OF THE 
SEMI-CIRCULAR 
FORM OF THE 


HOOD = el carved or upholstered, are straight lines. 
There are exceptions, of course, to the most 
rigid of rules. But the earlier William and 


Mary chairs offer many pitfalls for the tyro 
illustrated here. In the latter it appears as acon- in styles, for the transition from the Restora- 
tour ornament of each packet of floral decoration. tion styles of Charles II and James II to that of 

The manner in which the stretcher 
of William and Mary tables and 
highboys is attached is again charac- 
teristic. Instead of the separate side 
and front stretchers that had been 
the mode up to the last decade of 
the seventeenth century one con- 
tinuous stretcher came into vogue 
lyig flat and with its contour fash- 
ioned into one of several prevailing 
patterns. Besides the segmental 
contour connecting the front legs, 
running round the sides and becom- 
ing a plain unornamented plank at 
the back, we also find the pair of 
Flemish scrolls so popular in the 
earlier Stuart reigns but, unlike 
their predecessors, plain as though 


WILLIAM AND MARY “‘SSEAWEED”” MARQUETRY 
£6022 


TABLE WITH THE FLEMISH I STRETCHER 


Courtesy of Hampton er Company, Limited 
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their successors was a very 
gradual one, owing to the 
strong French influence exer- 
cised over furniture design in 
the reign of the ‘Merrie 
Monarch” by Louise de 
Querouailles, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth, re- 
peated in the reign of the 
quiet Dutch Stadbouder as 
we have already explained 
by the more respectable in- 
fluence of Daniel Marot. So 
it comes about that we find 
some of the cleverest experts 
calling such chairs as the one 
reproduced here in pen and 
ink, William and Mary which, 
though it may be technically 
correct, is nevertheless mis- 
leading. Technically correct 
in that they possess such dis- 
tinctive features as the spin- 
dle uprights and also the gen- 
eral feeling of the period. But 
at the same time they bear 
characteristics of the late Res- 
toration such as the richly 
carved front stretcher with 
its typical basket of fruits 
and flowers repeated in the 
cresting which is one of the 
most important of Stuart 
marks. But one point will 
always help in determining 
the date of a transition chair 
such as this one, for it is con- 
stant: that is the size of the 
mesh of the caning. In the 
chairs of Charles I, the cane 
itself is very coarse in quality, 
and plaited into a big mesh; 
in that of Charles II and of 
James, the mesh becomes 
somewhat finer, though the 
coarse material is still used, 
while in the time of William 
III the cane itself was very 
much better in quality both 
in color and texture and the 
mesh was much closer. The 


backs of the fine chairs of the best quality were, 
however, not caned, but very richly, and in many 
cases, very beautifully carved. 

It was during the reign of the Usurper, as the 
Stuart adherents called the Dutchman, that that 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HALL CLOCK WITH THE 
CONVENTIONALIZED ADAPTATION OF DUTCH 
FLORAL DESIGN 


Courtesy of Kirkman er Hall 


popular piece of furniture the 
highboy made its appearance. 
Here again, the foreign influ- 
ence, principally French, 
made itself felt, this time in 
the very name of the piece. 
It is derived from the French 
words haut (high) and bois 
(wood). But the word bois 
has been employed for cen- 
turies in the sense of “furni- 
ture” (mettre dans ses bois, 
meaning install someone in a 
house with his or her own 
furniture) and so with the 
English word “high” restored 
to use, the name highboy 
came into existence. The 
name, like that of the smaller 
piece the lowboy, is proper to 
this country for it Is never 
used in England that I am 
aware and it would be inter- 
esting to trace the origin of 
so distinctive a French term 
used in this country in early 
Colonial days. 

William and Mary high- 
boys differ from those of the 
Queen Anne style by being 
of rectilinear contour with a 
square top whereas those of 
the later reign invariably had 
either a broken pediment or 
a swan-neck or a broken-arch 
pediment. The William and 
Mary pieces are simply a 
number of plain drawers on a 
typical stand of the style 
having generally four legs in 
front and two at the back, all 
jomed by the one flat stretcher 
in one of the patterns already 
described here. And to the 
best of my recollection they 
always have straight legs. 
Drop-handles, in the husk 
pattern (which is a conven- 
tionalization of the garrya 
elliptica flower) or pear- 
shaped or, though less fre- 


quently, ornamental bail handles and pierced key- 
hole plates are also typical of this first part of the 


Anglo-Dutch period. 


In the matter of decoration marquetry took 
the place of the old-fashioned inlay and some 
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FINELY CARVED WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIR WITH THE 

ANGLICIZED PEDESTAL LEG AND LOUIS XIV STRETCHER 

remarkable effects were obtained through the 
almost incredible skill of some of the Dutch 
workers in cutting and fitting 
the finest scroll patterns In so 
fragile a material. It is a very 
common error to label mar- 
quetry as inlay, and vice versa, 
whereas there is a fundamental 
difference between them. Inlay 
refers to the setting of some for- 
eign substance into holes cut to 
receive it in the body itself of 
the piece to be so decorated. 
We saw in previous articles how 
the artists in inlay in Italy, 
France and in England, during 
the Elizabethan and early Ja- 
cobean reigns, used everything 
from ivory and mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise shell and metals, in 
the Continental countries, to 
bog-oak and holly in England. 
And in the later Stuart reigns, 
inlay of bone and ivory and 
ebony became quite popular in 
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WILLIAM AND MARY CHEST OF DRAWERS WITH FLORAL 
MOTIVES STILL MORE CONVENTIONALIZED THAN THOSE OF 
THE HALL CLOCK 


Gourtesy of Gill er Reigate 

England also for the decoration of cupboard 
panels already made less uninteresting by the use 
of Flemish mouldings in innumerable combina- 
tions. But marquetry instead of being imbedded 
deep in the body of the panel is simply inlay of 
thin veneer materials into the main veneer of the 
piece of furniture. It is always of wood, never of 
metals or stones or other inlay favorites. And it 
follows from what I have just 
set down that the inlay material 
was only of the same thickness 
as the veneer into which it was 
fitted. 

Veneering itself was a new 
art, so far as England was con- 
cerned, although it is as old as 
the first buildings and is stated 
to have been employed in the 
Temple of Solomon, though that 
idea may have sprung from the 
phrase, “And he covered the 
walls on the inside with wood, 
and covered the floor of the 
house with planks of fir.” It 
consisted of covering the surface 


CARVED WALNUT CHAIR, TRANSITION, 
CIRCA 1686-7. THE CRESTING AND 
THE FRONT STRETCHER ARE CAROLEAN 
(RESTORATION) BUT THE SPINDLE UP- 
RIGHTS ARE MORE IN THE FEELING OF 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD 


Courtesy of Dawson 
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of a comparatively common wood with a 
thin skin of some other of semi-precious 
quality m order that while cutting the body 
of the piece with the grain to give it the 
necessary strength, the visible surface could 
be given over to the beauty of the grains of 
the veneer woods, cut most frequently across 
them, as in the case of burr-walnut and the 
beautiful oyster walnut so much in favor 
during the Anglo-Dutch period. In those 
days, when the veneer had to be cut by hand, 
It was made from a sixteenth to an eighth of 
an inch thick whereas now that it is prepared 
by machinery it is rarely more than a thirty- 
second of an inch thick and frequently less 
than a sixtieth. This is a precious indication 
for the detection of fake pieces. It is also 
one of the reasons why modern veneer holds 
better than the old hand-cut material for 
glue will hold a thin sheet of anything better 
than a thick one. Fine effects of veneering 
were obtained, particularly in France, by 


juxtaposing different colored woods or arranging 
the grains so that they made patterns, usually of 


a rectilinear order. 
This is called ‘‘par- 
quetting,’” and was 
very popular in 
France at the end of 
the eighteenth century 
in the last years of 
Louis XV’s reign and 
throughout that of his 
successor. 

' Marquetry came 
to England from Hol- 
land but before the 
elevation of the Prince 
of Orange to the 
throne of his wife’s 
family. It was intro- 
duced somewhere be- 
tween 1675 and 1680, 
and is again an excel- 
lent indicator of the 
date of a piece of mar- 
quetted furniture for 
the designs employed 
were each characteris- 
tic of certain periods. 
The word “‘marquet- 
ry,” an anglicization 
of marqueterie, is de- 
rived from the French 
word marqueter, to 
variegate, and thus to 
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QUEEN ANNE ARM CHAIR WITH 
DISAPPEARED EARLY IN THE REIGN 


SLANT FRONT DESK WITH ELABORATE SEAWEED “‘“MARQUETRY 
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Courtesy of Gill er Reigate 


STRETCHER WHICH 


the flower-loving Dutchmen this variegation took 
a floral form. The earliest Dutch designs were 


naturalistic flower 
patterns, flowers in 
loosely-constructed 
bunches as in the hall 
clock on page 363. On 
reaching England, 
however, at a time 
when even the grow- 
ing of flowers and the 
laying-out of gardens 
was accomplished in a 
formal manner the 
naturalistic floral de- 
signs of the Dutch 
without losing their 
freshness were mingled 
with conventional 
scrolls at the bases of 
the bunches giving a 
more or less bi-lateral 
effect to the marquet- 
ry panel. Then a bril- 
liant scroll work of 
conventionalized folt- 
age came to be em- 
ployed and soon be- 
came so fine in pattern 
and workmanship that 
It was known as “‘sea- 
weed marquetry.” Fi- 
nally, towards the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign, 
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ARMS TYPICAL OF THE BEST STYLE 


Courtesy of the Hayden Company 


the sea-weed motives degenerated into compli- 
cated arabesques such as decorate the Dutch chest 
of drawers illustrated in my last article; and mar- 


quetry following the 
example of all other 
arts that die out under 
the influence of too 
great a facility of tech- 
nique gave place to a 
new “fad,” that of 
lacquered furniture 
either properly so or 
jJapanned which was 
nothing more than an 
attempt to produce 
the effect of Japanese 
lacquer with a varnish 
that had no connec- 
tion with the true lac- 
quer-varnish tree 
(Rhus vernicifera). 
Most of the so- 
called lacquer-work of 
the late William and 
Mary and the Queen 
Anne periods is simply 
jJapanning, as will be 
seen from its surface, 
which is coarse and 
thin-looking whereas 
Japanese lacquer is 
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CHARACTERISTIC LEGS 
Courtesy of Mrs. Ebrich’s Gallery 


highly polished, of very fine tex- 
ture, and unctuous in quality of 
surface. In 1685 a certain John 
Stalker published a remarkable 
work on japanning and varnish- 
ing, “being a compleat discovery 
of those arts.”” He explained in 
the most approved correspon- 
dence school manner how he 
could teach the art to young 
Jadies in twenty-four hours. 
But if he could he probably 
omitted to state that the great 
Japanese artists in Jacquer, the 
Kajikawas, the Korins, the Rit- 
suos, used to let their ground- 
coats of varnish dry from five 
hundred to six hundred hours, 
before they attempted to put on 
the dozens of “‘quality coats” 
and the decoration. So it will 
be easily understood why old 
English Iacquered furniture has 
not the true lacquer quality but 
that the fmish is simply a 


colored and decorated varnish. 
In 1702 William III died and Queen Anne 
ascended the throne of England and ruled until 


1714. Anne was a 


RARE AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT OR CORNER CHAIR WITH daughter of James lie 


by his second wife, 
Anne Hyde, and in- 
herited all her mother’s 
simplicity of life and 
thought. Now the 
lackadaisical, easy- 
going character of 
this daughter of a pro- 
fligate and bigoted 
monarch was reflected 
in the household fur- 
nishings of the period 
which were as color- 
less as the queen her- 
self. The plainest 
Dutch walnut furni- 
ture, generally with- 
out any ornamenta- 
tion at all or, at the 
most, a convex cockle- 
shell on the knees of 
the club-footed cabri- 
ole legs, and with a 
splat back as simple as 
the remainder of the 
frame, flanked by a 
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hooded cyma curve on each side. Many 
dealers call chairs Queen Anne which 
show a certain amount of ornamenta- 
tion, such as lacquered backs and legs, 
the latter terminating in a doe’s foot 
(pied de biche). But such pieces are not 
in the style of Queen Anne proper. They 
belong to that period of Early Georgian 
styles, known as the ‘‘Decorated Queen 
Anne,” which did not come into being 
until 1714, the year of the queen’s death. 
Queen Anne splat-backs are never pierced 
whereas the Decorated Queen Anne 
backs are very rarely unpierced and have 
frequently a small oval surrounded by a 
sort of setting as though a carbuncle had 
been placed in it and then removed. 
Nor is the ball-and-clawfoot a charac- 
teristic detail of the Queen Anne style, 
as Is so commonly believed. It is never 
found in true Queen Anne pieces, but 
belonged to the “Decorated Queen Anne” 
style, coming in about 1715. The drop 


handles of the William and Mary style gave way 
to bail handles on a wide plate in the form of a 
conventional spread-eagle, derrved from the coat- 


of-arms of the Italian princely 
house of Este, to which be- 
longed the step-mother of 
Queen Anne. We sometimes, 
though rarely, find this con- 
ventional eagle on William and 
Mary pieces but they properly 
belong to the reign of the last 
of the Stuarts: In the follow- 
ing style, the Decorated Queen 
Anne, we find no longer the 
conventional spread-eagle, but 
the bird itself in its natural 
form, with its head used in 
numerous ways as the principal 
motive. A splendid mirror- 
back chair at the Metropolitan 
Museum, belonging truly to 
the Satyr-Mask period of Early 
Georgian, has a hangover of 
four eagle-heads, one at the 
extremity of each arm, and 
one, with the talons also, to 
form the hood of the cresting. 

As stated already in this 
article the highboy was a fa- 
vorite form of chest in this 


period, but it was no longer a WES 


rectilinear affair on straight 
stretchered legs. It was light- 
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“SPIDER-LEG TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE GRACE OF GOOD CABINET- 
MAKING IN QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN 


ABOVE: TYPICAL 
QUEEN ANNE 
a HIGHBOY. AT 
LEFT: ‘‘SPREAD- 
EAGLE” HANDLE 
AND KEY PLATE 


ened in appearance, given a graceful curved pedi- 
ment in various shapes, and placed upon four 
slender cabriole legs without any stretcher at all. 


Wing-chairs, introduced from 
Holland as early as James I], 
became very popular in Queen 
Anne’s reign but they were 
lower in the back than the 
earlier ones, stood on short 
stumpy cabriole legs without a 
stretcher, and were provided 
with a loose cushion in order to 
make the seat comfortably 
high. Needlework in wool, 
gros-point and petit-point, was 
extensively used for uphol- 
stery purposes and the genuine 
old needlework of this period 
is much sought after today. 
The tables of the Queen 
Anne style are generally of the 
drop-leaf type, with a swinging 
leg (not a gate-leg for there Is 
no stretcher), all the legs being 
very slender and simple but 
cut in fine lines Iending them- 
selves to-a beautiful patina 
such as is difficult to obtain 
with any other style of English 
furniture. They are sometimes 
known as “‘Spider-leg tables.” 
An example of this graceful 
table is illustrated above. 
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ART and OsMnlelk ‘THINGS EGLINGTON 


YEAR ago I was walking over the hills 

behind Settignano with Leo Stein. We 

talked of Stein’s days in Paris; of Matisse 
selling his first important picture, refusing to 
lower the price and all the time prostrate with 
anxiety lest the sale not materialize; of the curious 
case of Picasso, born, in Stetn’s view, out of his 
time, a lyric artist forced into the Cézanne tradi- 
tion; of Renoir and a certain picture in Durand- 
Ruel’s window that so haunted Stein’s dreams 
that he sent his sister to buy it in the morning; of 
Stein’s gradual realization that he had gotten all 
that he would ever get out of pictures, and his 
growing absorbtion in his own theory, propounded 
in a series of articles, of pictorial vision, according 
to which every man had it in his power to be his 
own picture maker. These and many other things 
we discussed, I listening the more readily that I 
realized that I was with one of the world’s finest 
talkers. Finally I asked—with regret, for my 
days in Italy were numbered—whether Stein had 
any thought of returning to America. He shook 
his head. What should he do there? In Italy he 
could work in peace. In New York he would be 
forced to write for a living. A critic’s job. He 
looked at me in compassion. I would as soon take 
the job of a critic on a daily paper, he said, as I 
would walk down Fifth avenue, handing bouquets 
to those I liked and sticking pins into those whose 
faces displeased me. The one is as honest as the 
other. 


The remark comes vividly to mind as I sit 
down to review the art season. Bouquets and 
pins! What a quantity of pins one collects in the 
course of one winter of exhibitions. Not even the 
exercise of that instinctive selection which comes 
with experience seems to diminish the number. 
Packets and packets of pins and the bouquets— 
how few. 


First, the Russian invasion. It began several 
years ago—with Roerich, I imagine. Then came 
the Repin exhibition, representing the narrative, 
intensely national school of the last century. We 
were polite to Repin, if a little cool. But all the 
while a legend was growing up of a marvelous 
school of Russian décorateurs, some exiled in 
Paris, some still working in Russia, a school of 
barbaric colorists, of which Roerich and Anisfeld 
were nothing more than pale reflections. The 
theory was that the Slav, released from the 
Byzantine tradition on the one hand, on the other 
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from imitation of European models, had found his 
true nature in a more than oriental splendor. 
Names were whispered, familiar names that 
evoked memories of the Russian ballet. Soudei- 
kine, Gontcharova, Larionow, Bakst, Benois... . 
Our minds recalled the gorgeous settings and cos- 
tumes of the ballets, Benois’ Petrouchka, Gont- 
charova’s La Liturgie, Bakst’s Sheberazade, and 
we imagined all this barbaric splendor transferred 
to canvas, rich, passionate, racy because sprung 
out of the soil itself... . 

A legend. A dream rather. Half self-hypno- 
tism, a willingness to believe in any foreign 
miracle, half excellent press-agenting. Who shall 
blame us? The evidence, the ballet, was there. 
Only logic failed which should have told us that 
a scenic designer of genius is not necessarily a 
painter of the same rank. 

Well, we have paid for our credulity. One by 
one the great unknown have come over, have been 
greeted with flourish of trumpets, have exhibited 
their pictures to the admiring multitude. To one 
after the other we have gone hopefully, hoping 
against hope for the New and Promised Dispen- 
sation. From one after the other we have turned 
sadly, bitterly aware that not only has the new 
day failed to dawn, but that even the most pro- 
saic of Monday morning washing day reality was 
lacking. 

The legend of the art of the Russian décorateurs 
is the great South Sea Bubble of modern art. 
Rich in color sense, fecund in imagination, full of 
life and gaiety, so long as they worked for the 
ballet and Diaghilieff, the Russians, when they 
turned to canvas, seem to have swapped their 
natural talents for the husk of what they deemed 
to be modernism. Self-consciousness, the ever 
present desire to be artists, and not merely 
artists, but modern artists, dogged them. All 
spontaneity fled from their work. They forced 
a purely naturalistic conception into arbitrary 
moulds in the almost pathetic effort to be in the 
swing. Perhaps they are not wholly to be blamed. 
Paris is their market, and Paris will tolerate 
nothing which does not further its own interests 
by reaffirming its shibboleths. 

But, so far as America is concerned, we must 
sadly admit that they have nothing to give us. 
If there were any hopes remaining, this season’s 
exhibitions would dash them. First Grigoriew, 
then Soudeikine, both shown at full length at the 
New Gallery, drove the last nails into the Russian 
coffin. 
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Of the two Soudeikine is perhaps preferable, 
for he at least seems to have some inkling of the 
nature of his talent. He is an illustrator and there 
are moments when he is not ashamed of the fact. 
But unhappily he has failed to find his medium. 
His large canvases, which Jook excellent in color 
reproduction—I recall especially a plate in the 
now defunct Feuillets d’Art—are flat and dead, his 
color opaque, his line without resilience. 

Grigoriew on the other hand is all out to be an 
Artist—the larger the A the better—and his fall 
is the more disastrous. His talent would seem to 
lie in the decoration of large surfaces with flat 
areas of color. One can imagine him making excel- 
lent posters, or even, could he once release his 
now constricted imagination, achieving effective 
wall decorations. It is typical of the present 
égarement of the Russian movement that such a 
thought makes no appeal to him. Living in an 
atmosphere permeated with the doctrines of the 
post-Cézanne school, theories of volume and mass 
dominate his will though they make no appeal to 
his creative imagination. His aim is in effect the 
delineation of character, his medium the purest of 
naturalism, upon which is imposed an arbitrary 
formal scheme. ‘The result, mn isolated works, 
might appear at first sight impressive, but a gal- 
lery of such portraits, stereotyped in every detail, 
is desolating to the last degree. . If the New Gal- 
lery had wished to scotch his reputation, they 
could not have chosen a more effective method. 

By contrast with these the Anisfeld show at 
Reinhardt’s was almost gay. Anisfeld has a repu- 
tation as a colorist and does his best to live up to 
it. Certainly he is the reverse of frugal in his 
employment of brilliant color. He covers enor- 
mous canvases with luxuriant visions of more than 
tropical vegetation in the best theatrical tradition. 
But his very lavishness in the use of hot tones 
impairs the resonance of his color. He chokes the 
fire by piling on the fuel too fast. Your true 
colorist makes his hot tones sing by the juxta- 
position of cool. But in Anisfeld’s work there ts 
no contrast, never a breath of air to make the fire 
draw. At best it exhales an odor of conventional 
luxury, not unlike the décors of the Early Pullman 
period, when gold and red plush symbolized 
wealth and ease. 


What remains then of the much advertised 
Russian school? Little, I fear. A few designs for 
stage sets, designs for costumes. As I look back, 
the drawings of Larionow and Gontcharova, 
shown at Kingore’s two years back, are my most 
positive memory. I was the more disappointed 
when I saw in Paris some of their more ambitious 
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works. The Russians, with all their talent, seem 
incapable of carrying through large compositions 
without the aid of external formule. Having no 
strong tradition on which to build, and powerless 
to create one for themselves, the choice seems to 
lie between the adoption of a procédé on the one 
hand, and on the other the creation of works of a 
purely decorative and essentially fragmentary 
nature. 


Three exhibitions at Wildenstein’s cry out for 
comment, the Picasso and Marie Laurencin shows 
brought over by M. Paul Rosenberg and the 
palatial decorations of José Marie Sert. Both 
Picasso and Sert drew large crowds and about 
both an amazing amount of nonsense has been 
talked. Faced with exhibitions like these, criti- 
cism seems to be all at sea. On the one hand you 
have the so-called modern critics, Messrs. McBride, 
Watson and Co., on the other the conservatives 
with Royal Cortissoz at their head. Now it is as 
useless to expect Mr. Cortissoz to appreciate 
Picasso as It is to expect Mr. Watson to appreciate 
Sert. But one might have hoped from each a 
balanced judgment within his own field. But no. 
Mr. Cortissoz feels bound to bow the knee at the 
altar of an avowed conservative and Mr. Watson 
must needs raise his hat at the very name of the 
arch-radical, Picasso. Yet I can not believe that 
Mr. Watson, if he stopped to compare, would 
regard the present Picasso exhibition as a note- 
worthy contribution to modern art, and I have 
too high an opinion of Mr. Cortissoz’s sensitive 
appreciation of beauty within the field to which 
he restricts it to imagine him surviving one week 
in an atmosphere permeated by Mr. Sert’s murals. 
So we have the somewhat pathetic picture of two 
armed forces fighting a battle royal around stan- 
dards which they, if they would permit themselves 
to think coolly on the subject, they would be the 
first to disown. 


The cause of modern art is not served by a 
blind acceptance of everything sent over from 
Paris. At the same time as the Picasso show 
Courbet’s ‘“‘Toilette de la Mariée”” was shown in 
the other room. Although this is one of the finest 
Courbets in the world and certainly the fest in 
this country, no critic so much as mentioned it! 


The situation was further complicated by M. 
Rosenberg’s own attitude towards his new ven- 
ture. Apparently unaware that America has had 
during the [ast ten years excellent opportunities 
of studying modern French painting, he adopted 
the pose of a missionary bringing civilization to a 
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barren and barbaric Iand. This somewhat belated 
condescension would have been hard enough to 
stomach even had the works which he brought 
over been of the highest order. But to me at least 
a considerable number of the Picassos had the air 
of having been made expressly for American con- 
sumption—I think especially of those exquisite 
drawings enormously enlarged out of their proper 
dimension—and I was unable to find in the whole 
exhibition a single work which could compare with 
those dispersed with the Kelekian collection. 


Probably both the Picassos and the Marie 
Laurencins would have been seen to better advan- 
tage had they been hung side by side in the same 
gallery, mstead of in separate rooms. A roomful 
of Marie Laurencins must needs appear monoto- 
nous and constant reiteration of her somewhat 
precious color is almost unbearable. For this 
reason she recetved less appreciation than she 
deserved. Probably too she suffered by associa- 
tion with that vague thing, modernism. Having 
been educated up to a Jaborious appreciation of 
Cézanne, the American public finds it difficult to 
accept a delicate spirit such as Marie Laurencin 
as an emanation of the same impulse. And in this 
they are more than half justified, for Marie Lau- 
rencin, though indubitably twentieth century, is 
far more nearly related to the French artists of 
the eighteenth century than she is to the Post- 
Impressionists.* These set out to be builders, she 
to be the exquisite décorateur that she has become. 


Of Sert little need be said. He has the air of 
one marked out for a rapid success. At first blush 
he gives the impression of being a great fellow, 
bold m design, generous in color, full of meat. It 
is possible that he is all these things. One can not 
judge from his completed panels, since these are 
but enlargements of small sketches. The sketches, 
done apparently with his own hand, have a cer- 
tain pleasing dash which ts conspicuously lacking 
in the completed works. The drawing too is 
notably superior. It was one of the minor humors 
of the season to find that this painter—or should 
we say entrepreneur de peinture—so advertised for 
his masculine qualities, is incapable of achieving 
a mass possessing weight, or a line capable of bear- 
ing Its stress. In one of the panels a spineless 
ladder bears a massive but evidently hollow 
female figure, who carries on her head a basket of 
weightless fruit. It is details like these that a con- 
servative critic might be expected to notice. 


*Modern art still means to the general, Cézanne, although that 
great artist has already been dead for nearly twenty years, and although 


the finest contemporary work is being done largely in defiance of his 
tradition. 
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The Matisse exhibition at Brummer’s was a 
very different affair, and, though the two have 
almost nothing in common, inevitably challenged 
comparison with that of Picasso. From such a 
comparison, unfair as it is, the former can not but 
gain. There is a conviction about the slightest of 
Matisse’s works which is but rarely felt mm Picasso. 
The matter was admirably put to me the other 
day by a French critic. He wrote: “C’est un 
grand tourmenté que Picasso, beaucoup moins bluf- 
feur qu’on ne se l’imagine, cherchant toujours, non 
pas a étonner, mais a s’exprimer vraiment lui-méme, 
et qui erre depuis si longtemps sur sa propre trace 
qu'il a fini par brouiller les pistes et ne s’°y reconnait 
plus.” Matisse on the other hand had pursued a 
direct path. Whatever his own private doubts 
may have been—and no one could have passed 
through the physical, intellectual and moral tur- 
moil of the last twenty years without doubtmg— 
one Is never conscious of them in his work. 
Whether one like it or hate it, one ts forced to 
accept it. It is big enough—in this perhaps alone 
of modern painting—to be independent of one’s 
liking or hating. It bears all over it the seal of the 
master. A work such as the large “Still Life,” 
which was the clou of the Brummer exhibition, 
stamps itself indelibly on the mind. As with 
Courbet, as with Cézanne, so before a Matisse one 
exclaims: “‘Voila le Maitre!”’ 


Four sculptors compete for notice, all four of 
considerable reputations, Maillol the Frenchman, 
Kolbe the German, Epstein the Englishman and 
Archipenko the Russian. 

I unfortunately missed the Archipenko show 
at Kingore’s and saw only a selection later in the 
season at Reinhardt’s where it had to sustain for- 
midable competition from a fine group of French 
pictures, mainly loans from the Tilla Durieux col-- 
lection. I was on the whole more impressed than 
I had expected to be. Those marbles of Archi- 
penko, though they have almost nothing of the 
feel of sculpture, are so superb in outline that one 
is almost satisfied thereby. And this is curious, in 
that Is suggests that a minor grace, raised to the 
nth power, is capable of compensating for that 


_ prime necessity of sculpture, inner structure. One 


can hardly believe it. And yet—if one tries to 
imagine the torso of an Archipenko, severed from 
head and limbs, the outline mutilated, I doubt 
whether any fragment of its surface would so 
much as hint at the distinction of its authorship. 
It remains to be seen whether this work, which— 
with all its shortcomings, its abuse of material, its 


_ substitution of external for ner structure, its 


coldness of surface—has so undeniable an allure, 
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will retain its power, or whether its inner weakness 
will in time take its revenge. 

In any case, the Lord preserve us from an 
Archipenko school. 


For contrast—Epstein. The least distinguished 
of modern sculptors. It is a little hard to be just 
to the man. He has such talent, and yet has 
achieved so little. He has no grip on his mind, 
consequently no grip on his material. A brilliant 
start and every time It evades him. Everywhere 
in his work holes, passages where the bronze loses 
Its consistency, caves in. Characteristically he 
chooses to work in, for him, the worst possible 
material—clay. Given his. weakness, combined 
with his fatal brilliance, stone might yet save the 
day for him. A hard stone. Any material which 
would resist the fatal facility of fingers. He is too 
talented a man to waste himself on fragments. 


Of Kolbe I have seen little, except in reproduc- 
tion. His “‘Assunta,’’ which was shown at the 


“1 ANDSCAPE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE” 


Anderson Galleries and later at Weyhe’s is a fine 
work, nearly though not quite of the highest order 
of sculpture. A great sculptor has more feeling 
for his material than has Kolbe. The bronze of 
the ““Assunta”’ might equally be plastoline. 


The Maillol exhibition at the Whitney Studio 
Club was an achievement, having in mind the 
difficulty of getting together any collection of 
Maillol’s work. But, as an introduction to Amer- 
ica, it hardly did him justice. There were two 
large figures, a fine torso of a woman walking, and 
a very inferior torso with head. In addition there 
were some smaller bronzes, terracottas, and a few 
excellent drawings. But let no one who saw that 
exhibition imagine that he has even begun to see 


Maillol. 


I am at the end of my tether and have spoken 
only of foreigners, whereas I had intended to 
devote two-thirds of the article to Americans. 
That will be for next month. 


BY HENRI MATISSE 
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A OHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


MODERN INDIAN ARTISTS, Vot. II. ASIT 
KUMAR HALDAR. By James H. Cousins 
and Ordbendra Coomar Gangoly. Orientalia, 
New York. Price, about $10. 


T IS Just a year since the first volume of this series’ 

written by Gangoly and devoted to the work of Khsit- 

indra Nath Mazumdar, was published. Haldar, to 
whom is given the second volume, is also one of the young 
artists of the Calcutta school and has been chosen because 
he stands for much that is significant of the group whose 
leaders, Bose and Tagore, will be written of later. Haldar, 
says Dr. Cousins, “has escaped theology, almost escaped 
the ‘Puranas,’ and has earned a distinctive place in the 
hierarchy of Indian artists as a painter who, whether deal- 
ing with mythology and symbolism, with history or with 
humanity and nature, invests his work with a pervasive 
sense of the intermingling of the human spirit with the 
Divine Spirit.” But although to eyes accustomed to 
Indian painting his art may seem unusually free of theology 
and ritual, even his genre subjects express to us so much of 
the subjective quality of the oriental concept of material 
things that all of his work leaves an impression of mystic 
force. In his masterpiece he is preéminently the Bengali 
symbolist, having taken for his subject the Rasalila, or 
dance of Krishna with the milkmaids, a subject deeply 
ingrained in the religious thought of his people. 

Dr. Cousins writes briefly and allows Gangoly to com- 
plete the text with a paragraph or two about each picture 
which, considering that their subject matter is so unfa- 
miliar to Western students, are gratefully recetved. There 
are five color plates in the book and twenty photogravures. 
The paintings illustrated are in the collections of Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswami of Boston, Mrs. J. J. Tracy, Mr. 
Leonard Jennings of London, Rabindra Nath Tagore, P. R. 
Das and various Indian collectors. The book was printed 
at the Clive Press, Calcutta, and the edition is limited to 
225 copies. 


ENGLISH POTTERY: Irs DEVELOPMENT FROM 
EarLy TIMES TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Bernard Rackham and Herbert 
Read; with an appendix on the Wrotham Potters 
by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $30. 


o coLLectors of English pottery the centuries before 

the seventeenth and eighteenth held nothing of 

interest, the comparatively few known pieces being 
chiefly in museums and only held as worthy of interest by 
archeologists and a limited number of enthusiasts. Among 
such may safely be included the authors of this ponderous 
volume in which one hundred and thirty-five pages of text 
are supplemented by one hundred and fifteen plates show- 
ing reproductions of two hundred and seven examples of 
the English potters’ craft. It is distinctly noticeable that 
in spite of the stress laid on the importance of very early 
English pottery in the introduction to the work, that is 
before the sixteenth century, the authors have found little 
to tell their readers since the chapter on the pottery of the 
Middle Ages and Tudor times ts only given six pages, most 
of the examples described dating from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. 
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The earliest example reproduced is a fourteenth century 
buff earthenware jug with decoration applied in colored 
clays under a yellow lead glaze, this illustrating the “most 
characteristic triumph” of the English potters ‘‘which 
earns for them a worthy place in the history of the craft.” 
The thirteenth century is the earliest date at which a period 
can be assigned to medieval wares ‘‘and even then we 
cannot differentiate this century and the two succeeding 
ones with any dogmatic assurance.” Possibly some day 
this subject may assume interest to a German scholar and 
he will develop this very slight opening sketch into an 
authoritative monograph. Seven subsequent chapters are 
devoted to more solid ground which has a more extensive 
bibliography. These treat of the ‘“‘great” periods of 
English pottery to the advent of Wedgwood, since which 
there appears to have been nothing accomplished worthy 
of a place in the record. Pictorially this work is extremely 
attractive, the subjects being well selected and their repro- 
duction a delight, particularly in the colored plates. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS. 
CHARLES SHANNON. AMBROSE McEvoy. Two 
Volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $2 each. 


S A PICTURE book and as an appreciation of the late 

Sir Charles Shannon this addition to the Scribner’s 

series of monographs on Contemporary British Artists 

is a distinct success but it would be immeasureably im- 
proved for the average student and reader if it contained a 
few facts as to Shannon’s life. That he was an American 
long domiciled in London and that he was knighted by the 
British government is nowhere mentioned in the text, the 


. assumption being, apparently, either that these facts are 


unimportant or that everyone knows them. To a certain 
class of art writers biographical facts are simply extraneous 
matter but in view of the general terest in them the 
editor of this series might see to it that such facts are at 
least added in a note to the appreciation. 

The McEvoy monograph is a decided improvement in 
respect to telling its readers something of his personal 
career although it is equally barren of dates. The excellent 
selection of illustrations shows the gradual change of his 
style from the Gallic definiteness of his earlier days to his 
loosely painted manner of today. In spite of the fact that 
McEvoy ts a “‘ West-countryman of Celtic extraction”’ and 
a product of the Slade school in London, he is more of a 
Frenchman in his art than he ts a Briton. 


THE ETCHINGS OF D. Y. CAMERON 32: 
Arthur M. Hind. Halton and Truscott Smith, 
Ltd., London. 


OTH FOR its pictures and text this handsomely bound 
15 and illustrated work on the distinguished Scotch 
etcher, D. Y. Cameron, is a vast Improvement over 

most books of its kind. Mr. Hind, in his critical biograph- 
ical introduction, gives the reader that most necessary 
thing for the best understanding of any artist’s work, the 
background of his ancestry and early life. Nor is he at all 
fulsome in his praise of Cameron, pointing out how slowly 
he rose to success and how in the beginnings of his practice 
of the art of etching he showed none of the “‘wizardry of 
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Bone or McBey, or the soundness of Strang,” his three best- 
known etcher compatriots. 

Cameron has been etching for thirty-seven years, since 
1887, and in that time has produced the large number of 
four hundred and eighty-three plates in addition to his 
Scottish Iandscape paintings. Mr. Hind describes his 
methods of working and printing—of late he has done most 
of his printing himself—and traces the years of his work 
in this field with critical descriptions of the plates of each 
year up to 1923. He also gives a chronological list of the 
artist’s etchings from No. 1, of 1887, to No. 470, of last 
year. Pictorially this volume is equally satisfying, ninety- 
ftve plates being beautifully reproduced with four studies 
for three of his etchings. 


DECORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF LETTERING. By Prof. Alfred 
Erdmann and Adolphe A. Braun with prefatory 
note by G. M. Ellwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $3. 


es O THE USE of lettering in business this book is mainly 

devoted,”’ writes G. M. Ellwood, in his very practical 

and commonsense prefatory note to this admirable 
handbook on the craft of lettering. And he adds, with com- 
plete justification, that “the ground covered by the authors 
is different to that of any existing book, and where they 
touch old problems—as in the basic principles of pen- 
lettering—their treatment is so modern and practical that 
the possibilities of the method are shown as a great field 
of adventure rather than a dry series of exercises.” 

The ground covered by the text includes the practical 
value of artistic writing, its commercial scope, the develop- 
ment of writing and the tools used. It also treats of the 
making of sketches, arrangement of and different kinds of 
writing and script as ornament. The illustrations, which 
include four color plates, number over a hundred and will 
be of great help to both the student and the professional 
following this craft. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS. Firra Epition. Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, Mich. Price, 75 cents. 


issued by the Michigan State Library under the direc- 

tion of Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, state librarian, and 
Miss Helen L. Earle, compiler, that it should now appear 
in its fifth edition. The mdividual sketches are excellent 
in spite of their brevity and the scope of the text may be 
judged by the fact that the records of three hundred and 
thirty-eight painters alone are printed together with those 
of sculptors, illustrators, miniature painters, etchers, mural 
painters and stained glass designers. There is a separate 
list of names under these divisions, a bibliography and 
several pages devoted to periodical references. As a work 
of reference this book is invaluable to everyone interested 
in American art either professionally or as an amateur. 


THE BOOK OF LOVAT. By Haldane Macfall. 
E. P. Dutton er Co., New York. Price, $o. 


R. Macratt, whom Lovat Fraser called his “big 
brother,” has endeavored to create in this memorial 
volume a portrait of the man whom he regarded as 
his closest friend and whose work he so much admired. To 
Americans, who associate Fraser primarily with the theater, 


ip Is PROOF of the merits of this work of compilation 
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the volume of his work in other fields will be a surprise. 
If it 1s felt, in reading this book, that too much stress has 
been laid on the artist’s productions in connection with the 
writings of Mr. Macfall, the explanation can probably be 
found in the close personal relationship of the two men. It 
does seem unfortunate, however, that Fraser’s most impor- 
tant work, that which he did for the theater, should have 
received such comparatively slight attention. 


BOSTON DAYS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
HUNT. By Martha A. S. Shannon. Marshall 


Jones Co., Boston. 


life and work of this most devoted American follower 

of the Romantic school of French art that the writer 
of this chatty and very human appreciation of Hunt makes 
acknowledgment in her preface to half a dozen sources 
from which she has drawn for some of her material. To 
those who have never read Miss Knowlton’s comprehensive 
biography of William Morris Hunt this book will be a satis- 
factory revelation of the career and character of the man 
and the artist, for while it is chiefly devoted to the period 
he spent in Boston “in what have been styled the “yeasty 
years’ of the Sixties and Seventies”’ the writer has filled in 
sufficient details previous to and after that time to make 
the story of his life fairly complete. She has also had the 
excellent judgment to quote not a few passages from 
Hunt’s Talks on Art which all art students, whether lay or 
professional, should read for the sound wisdom and 
common sense contained in them. The illustrations from 
Hunt’s paintings are selected with admirable taste and 
will help to inform the younger generation of art students 
how fine a painter he was, particularly in his portraits of 
New England men and women. 


‘BOOKS “‘REGEIVED 
ART 


Die Kunst FERDINAND HOopLeErs. 
Rascher er Cie., A. G., Zurich. 


Nicorars Mars. By W. R. Valentiner. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart, Germany. 


Wes is already so comprehensive a literature on the 


By Ewald Bender. 


ArT TRAINING FOR LIFE AND FOR INDusTRY. By Charles 
Alpheus Bennet. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Price, $1. 

GRAPT 

AMERICAN TypE DESIGN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
With Specimens of the Outstanding Types Produced 
Durmg this Period. By Douglas C. McMurtrie with an 
Introduction by Frederic W. Goudy. Robert O. Ballou, 
Chicago. 


Licgnt AND Work. By M. Luckiesb. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. Price, $4. 


PicroRIAL BEAUTY ON THE SCREEN. By Victor O. Freeburg. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 


HanpsBook oF MoperN FurRNITURE CULTURE. Alexander 
Koch, Germany. 
TRAVEL 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. By Henri Ferrand. THE 
IraciAN Lakes. By Gabriel Faure. The Medici Society, 
Ltd., Boston. Price, $2.50 each. 


PicTURESQUE GERMANY. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. Price, $6. 
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N THE SEPTEMBER number of INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

more space than In any previous issue will be devoted 

to residence architecture, decoration and furniture. For 
the collector there will be an unusually interesting article 
by William Laurel Harris and another by Mrs. Gordon- 
Stables, both of which are described in greater detail below. 
There will also be another installment of Major de Bles’ 
interesting and informative series on the history of furni- 
ture styles, and a description, with a color plate, of a rare 
example of Melas prayer rug from the collection of Mrs. 
John Franklin Forbes of San Francisco. 

There are several articles scheduled which will be of 
particular interest to the home builder. These will include 
three on special phases of contemporary furniture and one 
on the practical restoration of old houses. The object of 
these two groups of articles is to give the readers of INTER- 
NATIONAL Stup10 as broad an outlook as is possible within 
the confines of one number on the almost infinite variations 
which may be played on the theme of good taste in home 
decoration and furnishing. 


To A PRIVATE New York collection of silver, one that 
is ranked with the half-dozen really famous American 
assemblages of this form of craftsmanship, there has 
recently been added a group of thirty examples of Gothic 
and English work acquired at the sale of the world renowned 
Swaythling collection in London. These pieces range in 
point of time from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies and represent the flower of the “‘goldsmith’s”’ craft 
as it was practiced in the golden age of that “‘mistery”’ as 
it was anciently styled. In the week before his lamented 
death William Laurel Harris wrote for INTERNATIONAL 
Srupio an article on these thirty examples called “The 
“Mistery” of Silver” in which he describes the pieces them- 
selves and tells the reader what they mean in the history of 
this craft and of their great potential importance to design 
in America. In addition to its authoritative character the 
article is further illuminated by photographs of several of 
the most striking pieces which are now permanent additions 
to our country’s great art treasures. 


OF ALL the accessories of costume ever used by women 
none lends itself so naturally and so gracefully to decora- 
tion as the fan. Eastern and western artists of all countries 
have decorated the fan and this whether it was used in 
royal processions or religious ritual or in its simpler social 
phases of being an addition to a costume or a cooling device. 
This custom grew until, in the eighteenth century, fan 
decoration reached so exquisite a state that these objects 
are now regarded as treasures of the highest order by 
museums and collectors. And then with the coming of the 
industrial revolution the art of fan decoration suffered an 
eclipse from which it has been emerging in comparatively 
recent years, particularly in England. The work of two 
contemporary English fan painters, George Sheringham 
and Mary Davis, will be described by Mrs. Gordon-Stables 
in the September number and illustrated with a color plate 
and several photographs of their very charming fan designs. 


THE GREAT HOUSES of colonial New England have been 
written about until there seems almost nothing left to say, 
but the smaller houses, those which correspond more closely 
to the cottage type in England, have suffered an unmerited 
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neglect. Yet it is these houses which lend themselves most 
readily to conversion into modern comfortable homes, and 
this restoration and conversion can be effected without 
destroying their original charm. That this can be readily 
accomplished, and how it has been done by a group of 
artists in Westport, Connecticut, will be the basis of an 
article by Jo Pennington which will appear in the Septem- 
ber number. The article derives unusual interest from the 
fact that much of the work of remodeling has been done 
by the owners themselves and is, moreover, full of practical 
suggestions for the home builder. 


“AMERICA is learning more of Russian art by direct 
contact with her people who have come here for reasons 
political or economic than in decades of ever so friendly 
relations with the seas between. The number of Russian 
artists in New York appears to increase daily. . . . One of 
the recent arrivals in New York its Roman F. Melzer, 
architect and designer, who has been here not quite a year. 
Melzer held a position of distinction in Russia, having been 
personal architect to Nicholas II.” 

The quotation is from an article by Helen Comstock on 
the furniture which Mr. Melzer is designing and having 
made today. In this furniture much of the Russian tradi- 
tion of decoration is preserved; the pieces are gay and 
colorful without being bizarre. The story of this furniture 
and of Melzer’s difficulties during and after the revolution 
gives an interesting sidelight on Russia, and will also offer 
suggestions for unusual decorative schemes. 


Jo Davipson recently completed five portrait busts of 
as many American men whose names are familiar the world 
over in business, finance, art and the law. INTERNATIONAL 
Srupio has secured a series of remarkable photographs by 
Charles Sheeler of these sculptures, photographs that are 
works of art in themselves, and will reproduce them in two 
colors in the September number. In these busts of John 
D. Rockefeller, Samuel M. Vauclain, Otto H. Kahn, 
Mitchell Kennerley and William D. Guthrie, Karl Freund 
sees a renascence of the work of the great French sculptor 
Houdon; and he develops this resemblance in an article on 
“Five Busts of Men” which is also an interpretation of 
the work of Jo Davidson. Reproductions of five of 
Houdon’s portrait busts also will be reproduced to illus- 
trate the main thesis of Mr. Freund’s critical appreciation. 


Rosert LAuRENT is an American sculptor whose wood- 
carving is widely known for its humorous and satiric 
qualities. To those who have seen only this phase of his 
output his carvings in marble and alabaster will come as a 
distinct surprice. Laurent, because of his own ability and 
of his association with the late Hamilton Easter Field, is 
an important figure in the art world. For this reason, and 
because of the unusual beauty of the works reproduced as 
Ulustrations, readers of INTERNATIONAL Stup10 should be 
greatly interested in the story of the man and his work as 
told by Guy Eglington in the September number. 


Tue portrait of Mrs. Jefferson Penn by Ercole Car- 


totto which is reproduced on the cover of this number is 
used by courtesy of the Milch Galleries. 
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The old Spanish velvet is reproduced in brocatelle weave with all its feeling and decorative ocalue. 


A SPANISH BROCATELLE 


In Toledo, the old Castilian city, hangs 
the original XVI century wall covering 


Fust as in the original, the warp 

seems to be worn away from the 

background here and there, giving 

it the rubbed look of centuries of 

use, an example of the most expert 
modern weaving! 


N that old hundred-towered town,on 

the walls of the council room of the 
City Hall still hangs the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish velvet which inspired this 
colorful modern brocatelle. 


Today, rich and mellowed by the 
centuries, all the beauty of this gor- 
geous wall hanging is reborn ina modern 
fabric which simulates not only its 
spirit, but preserves in every detail 
its entire decorative value. 


This modern replica has the antique 
red which time gradually evolved from 
the flaming crimsons in vogue fifteen 
generations ago — the dulled back- 
ground of long-tarnished gold, the soft, 
rubbed, worn look which seems to come 
from centuries of use—in short, the 
spirit of an old and princely fabric care- 


fully preserved and reproduced. 


In its design of the conventionalized 
fruits and flowers of Spain, this Schu- 
macher fabric faithfully follows the 
original, A large oval motif of foliage, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


On the walls of the council room in the old 
City Hall of Toledo, Spain, hangs this splendid 


sixteenth-century velvet, 


wheat, and berries, beautifully spaced, 
encloses a fleur-de-lis and is surmounted 
by a richly jewelled crown in charac- 
teristic Spanish fashion. 


The interest of this brocatelle, a 
triumph of modern textile weaving, is 
further increased by the fact that it 
was woven in this country—at Schu- 
macher’s own mills. Other color com- 
binations appropriate to Spanish dec- 
oration have also been evolved in the 
same interesting design. 


This brocatelle, as well as a variety 
of velvets and other decorative fabrics 
may be seen at any time by arrange- 
ment with your upholsterer or deco- 
rator. He will also gladly attend to 
the purchase for you. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, 
Manufacturers, and Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Offices in Boston, 
and Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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PAINTINGS 


OF VALUE AND DISTINCTION BY 
GREAT MASTERS 


“STILL LIRE J. B. CHARDIN 


A. LL NICHOESON 


| 4 oO be ALBAN Deel ACE LONDON, 5.W. I 


(One minute from Piccadilly Circus) 


CT P 524 
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A Great Piano with a name of present and 
legendary fame and a reputation sustained on the 


concert stage— 


: of the Piano 


the conception of a piano—can embody no more 
than what you can own in an Ampico. It is the 


“All” of the piano. 


The music of that piano, not alone the music as 


you or someone in your home will produce it, but 


the music as played by the great 
pianists of the age—their playing, 
their interpretation, their perfection 
of technique— 


A musical library that includes all 
the work of all the great composers 
contemporary and dead, in all the 
varieties of their expression—Bach 
and Berlin, Chopin and Victor 
Herbert, Verdi, Puccini, Brahms, 
Grieg and Sullivan— 


That is what the Ampico brings 
to your home. 


No composer ever hoped that his 
pieces would be played better than 
the Ampico will play them for you. 
No piano maker ever expected that 
his instrument would be more beauti- 
fully played than the Ampico will 
play it. No buyer of a piano ever 
hoped to hear greater music than 
the Ampico will play for you. 


The word “piano”—the thought, 


A few of the famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 
LEO ORNSTEIN 
PHILLIP GORDON 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HENRY SOUVAINE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 

J, MILTON DELCAMP 
ADAM CARROLL 
EDGAR FAIRCHILD 
HENRY LANGE 

RALPH REICHENTHAL 
HARRY SHIPMAN 
CORRINE DE BERT 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home of a friend or just as freely at 


the store of any of the following 
pianos which have adopted it. They 
are the Chickering, and the Knabe, 
two of the four fine American pianos 
in general use on the concert stage; 
and the Haines Bros., Fischer, Franklin, 
and Marshall & Wendell, (in Canada 
the Willis also)—chosen for the 
Ampico because of their ability 
to do justice to its music. $985 to 
$5000. A foot-power model, $795. 
Both grands and uprights. 


Exchange your piano for 
an Ampico 


Your present silent or player piano 
will entitle you to an allowance on 
the Ampico. Convenient monthly 
payments can also be arranged. 


' Although nothing can take the 
place of hearing the Ampico, a book- 
let telling about it, its artists, and its 
large library of recordings will be 
sent on request. 


ChAMPICO 


Wins, 27s GEAROLOD TOTOIMOEIRINAS Oo eei i dese at sia! 


Nes OU 


NEVE LOR 
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“The Proftered 
Kuss” 
{A MEZZOTINT IN COLOR} 
after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, PR.A. 
by 
E. M. Hester 
Companion to 
“Nature” 


ENS) 


Artists Proofs $27.50 
[ Limited 300 Edition ] 


NS) 


Alfred Bell &° Co., Ltd. 


6 Otp Bonp Street, LONDON, W. 1 


A | 


1 SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS \ 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


AY 


Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


PAPE SERIES 


FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


a | 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE | 


PARIS NEW YORK 
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“Portrait of a Young Woman” by GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - - - NEW YORK 


ihe MILGCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in American Paintings 
and Sculpture 


SPECIAL SUMMER 


EXHIBITION 
HASSAM WALKER 
METCALF FECHIN 
DEWING GASPARD 
BRUSH GARBER 
CRANE WEIR 
RITSCHEL WYANT 
DEARTH INNESS 
MURPHY HENRI 
THAYER TRYON 


MELCHERS ‘TWACHTMAN 


“Mulch Gallery Art Notes” sent upon request 


Paintings 


ANCIENT 
and 


MODERN 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


“The Standard Bearer”’ 


NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE 


by AD. SCHREYER 


PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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DI-SALV 


MADISON AVENUE AT 50TH STREET» NEW YORK 


Another Di Salvo 
Importation 


.... indicative of the wide selection of 
rare Period Reproductions displayed in 
the Di Salvo Galleries 


WELSH DRESSER 


Burl Walnut with lacquer decorations. 
This is part of a very charming set that 
includes dining table, chairs and server. 


Other authentic pieces for every room are 
shown in “The Di Salvo Miniatures,” a 
brochure which will be mailed on request 


ANTIQUES AND 
REPRODUCTIONS 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


cw 


BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


634 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


awe 


Mrs. Mary Robinson as ‘‘Contemplation”’ 
by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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MR.ROBERT C. VOSE 


cANNOUNCES 


THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
R. C. & N. M. VOSE HAS BEEN 
DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TINUE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


CORTE Eyes O ULARE 


BOSTON 


The 
Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Cw 


Weekly Public Sales of 
IMPORTANT ART, FURNITURE 
AND CERAMICS 


Estates and Consignments 


Solicited 


CHw9 


7024-1020) CHESI NUT STREET 
PHITADELPHTA; PA: 


| 


Paintings - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 
of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


Paintings by 


Luxs pu Bois Myers 
DAUMIER FoRAIN HALPERT 
Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 
SISLEY CouRBET DECAMPS 
BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 


FANTIN CARRIERE ‘TouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
AR GALERRIES 


L 680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 


© 


ETCHINGS 
by 
REMBRANDT 
Well tS le ieE R 
MERYON 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN: 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, SEPT. 1924 
DaTE FRoM To VIA LINE STEAMER 
Sept. 2 |New York....... Hamburg. a.bieoe Scuthampton, Cherbourg. 9. 4.552 9.e. «+a. White: Stari ose oateetias Canopic 
Sept. 3] Montreal....... AMtWEXDare am eielleke Southampton; Cherbourp...40-5 «fae ae Canadian Pacific,.... 2... Melita 
Sept, 4)) New Yorke Haivrel sa cee anaes DDiTeECE. Ros oe Sees Sho A ee ee gee French ci cnr eae La Savoie 
Sept. 3] New York...... Southampton sg. ai) Cherbourg .c.te sslicee a eee en eee ae en Cunard ies eel eon Berengaria 
Sept. 4)| New Yorkin... Bremen pari a a oclil OLEeCES seh ietek eee aera ee ee North German Lloyd..... Bremen 
Sept. 4] Quebec........- Glasgows sone oy Belfast. < iia tec ton dpe Ste er nun ewer oe ee Canadian Pacific....... '...| Montlaurier 
Sept, 14)| New, Yorkora... Bremiensc.cne «ws |) Gherbours, Plymouth. s ae eee United States eases Geo. Washington 
Sept. 4] New York...... Antwerpiieu.« a .s> Gherbourg, Plymouth vies. eee ee Red: Stars aaias.ceaeamenes Belgenland 
Sept. 5 | Montreal....... Exverpoolinan ss Diréct 86+, 2 Se eee a Cee eer eee Canadian Pacific......... Montrose 
Sept. 4] New York...... Greenock, .......: Belfast, Plymouth Serpe eeonc ee Sen ee eee Royal Mail is. jceacenee Orduna 
Sept. 6| New York...... Rotterdam........ Boilome. elymouth or ea eee Holland-America........ New Amsterdam 
Sept. 6] New York...... AVI ie aetna Directs ic die she ORC EEE Meer ene Frerichs ( face neeeeee Rochambeau 
Sept. 6] New York...... Glaszowe.: - 40 ace Londondeérry:, ene eee een eee Cunard. 5% 226 cee eee Cameronia 
Sept. 6] New York...... Liverpool......... Ouecnstown. ieee oe ee eee Cunard. snus ck ioe ee Laconia 
Sept. 6 |New Yorks... Bremen csls:sio is on QUEGEDSCOWND. arca see eee Ocak Caen en ene United States. 25.5 eee Republic 
Sept. 6| New York...... Southampton:)=. ~ :|\Cherboure o-. sen a) cists he eee ee United States. ...eeeee Leviathan 
Sept. 6] New York...... HMambure, dane Cherbourg, Southampton. ).--0. 4000 oes ee Royal Maz: 222m hia; ss 
Sept. 6] New York...... Southampton..9-0001 Cherboure we seein a ace eee: oe eee ee White Stat. 2-6. 5 eee Majestic 
Sept. 6| New Yorks. <2. EAWV.ETDOGL either eer: Queenstown pitiooeeh or Eee et ae White Starsic) 5 acc Cedric _ 
Sept. 6] Montreal....... Lesverpoolea. -a en Diréoticacigs stein eee a ee White Star-Dominion. . . .| Megantic 
Sept. o| New York..-... Bremen) sc...) Gherbourg: Piyimouthe nee: ene eee North German Lloyd..... Stuttgart 
Sept. 9] New York...... Bordeaux..:.....- ViigsO De cnt ode or eaaat Care a ae ee eee te Pe alle Brench, ssc. ees en eee Roussillion 
Sept. 9] New York...... Exverpool i nccer. Queenstownnvee oe ee eae ee ee Canardiin) as eee Franconia 
Sept, 9 New York... .-s: Glasgow.svacuras oudlonderry-3..00 date ee en ee ee Cunard? vic. er eee Tuscania 
Sept. 9] New York...... Bremen Cherbourg,-Plymouth aun. ase eee ee United. States... a55eee President Roosevelt 
Sept. 10 | Quebec......... Hamburkerec ee Southampton, Cherbourgs..-2.5...-5c20 eee Canadian Pacific..... Empress of France 
Sept. 10 | New York...... Hawrescs ere ne Plymowth "eon ee ends see ee eee French, 42.32.3006 steseae Paris 
Sept. 10 | New York...... Southampton Cherbours: 47225 ae cre ee rae em, ees Cunard. :3..2¢ beeen Mauretania 
Sept. 11 | New York remen Directs: iis te cia cite eens: apni tee. anaes North German Lloyd..... Luetzow 
Sept. 11 | Montreal....... Glaspow..:.....+. Belfastiiic: ctettc cn «tone ok cee a eee Canadian Pacific.........| Marburn 
Sept. 11 | New York...... Antwerp: sae. 15-2 Cherboures Plymouthvancrte oon eee Red Stari. es eee Lapland 
Sept. 12 | Montreal....... Ltverpoolscc uses Direct. si S25 Se sere ere ee Os Canadian Pacific.........| Montclare 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Rotterdam..:.-... Boulogne, Plymoutht—.. o-ee vee ee en Holland-America........ Ryndam 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Haver voian meee Tico a re rR ah rotegrs Wein) ok dare naira gM ae French: 36.005 oe eee Suffren | 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Glasppweeetwn crs 6 Londonderry: ok Gavac oo edb tee ee Cunard «22h oe ee Columbia 
Sept. 13 | New York...... MONG OM scalars Cherbourg, Plymouth. ase Fae one eee Cunard... 22-6 ox eee Lancastria 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Bremehs, aon > dC berboure:, Piymoitit mamta eet serie eee United States) ee eeeeee America 
Sept. 13) New York, ..>-. Southamptonc: ..25/) Cherboure) o> ce eae see cea ee ae White Star... . 4 eee Olympic 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Liverpool......... Quéeenstownc.. 36). ee eee White Star... 2. eee Baltic 
Sept. 13 | Montreal....... [Erverpoolarewa Direetoee ici: Ae oR ee ee oe White Star-Dominion....| Regina 
Sept. 16| New York...... Bremeni ss csicaienersgt | ITOCE. 5c acid Se cis he Coe ee oT North German Lloyd.....| Sterra Ventana 
Sept. 17] Montreal....... ANtwWerpyciwcn i o Southampton, Cherbourg... 05.4...) )) 5.200). Canadian Pacific.........| Mimnedosa 
Sept. 17| New York...... AVEC retain cre Plymouth...) seen he Sere eee ne French: )o 20am acne France 
Sept. 17} New York.<.-.. Southampton: '.7.4,4/ Cherbourg. on. ais see ee es Cunard? 44.252 Soe Auitania 
Sept. 18 | New York...... Bremiens: Aso siee =i: 4] ILO ein Semone Chie ee ene eee North German Lloyd..... Derfflinger 
Sept. 18| Montreal....... Glaseow sau ae Belfast 64 Secs Meeene he cele eae Canadian Pacific. ...ecsee Metagama 
Sept. 10) Quebec. .....-.. Liverpool. anaes |B hdc) eee eis ee EE ORE or ee nt Canadian Pacific.........| Montroyal 
Sept. 20} New York...... Bremen... 3.1.6 toe Cherbourg, - Plymouth ase ee eee ane ae North German Lloyd..... Columbus 
Sept. 20| New York...... Rotterdam........ Boulogne, Plyoouth> sen. can ieseinoee eee Holland-America........ Rotterdam 
Sept. 20| New York...... Glasgow. .56 32:24 Londonderry =n noone arene ee eee Cunard. | wee ee California 
Sept. 20 | New York...... Liverpool... s+ o0 Quesnstown.. 94 one paces. coe ee ee Cunard). 24. eee Scythia 
Sept. 20| New York...... Bremens sega oni, nerpaure. Plymouth ei ee ee United States|2. ee President Harding 
Sept. 20] New York...... Hamburg. es Cherboure, Southampton. «5.09. 0 ee eee Royal Marl. . 2.52 eee Orbita 
Sept. 20} New York...... Southampton.<--. |) Cherbourg cia). sas ane ee ee ee White Star,.....5. 6. 4s) eaomenc 
Sept. 20| New York...... Lrverpoolissiaee te Queenstown: . a ceased cine ien oe eee White Star... ican Itic 
Sept. 20] Montreal....... Liverpoolse ..ok ie: OCs Rd ore a ea ae Eee ne ee White Star-Dominion. ...| Canada 
Sept. 23 | New York...... Bremen. engcnsis sh COTEGOE suas sae, Petites sent ch eee ee North German Lloyd..... Yorck 
Sept. 23 | New York...... Hamburgse nes se Southampton, Cherbouresc woofer ee White Star... 22s eee Pittsburgh 
Sept. 24) Quebec... al Sfamburge 2... Southampton, Cherboure. 725-5) see ee Canadian Pacific.........| Empress of Scotland 
Sept. 24| New York...... Havrenssn sche a Direct .iad cupcake on pee eee ee Prench:s...2 «da eee Chicago 
Sept. 24| New York...... Southampton, 67 Cherboure.<aic.1.0 ee ee eee eee Cunard: sk see eee Berengaria 
Sept. 25 | Montreal....... Glasgow so uiractao a Belfast), fe. tcciexig ae eet ee ee ee Canadian Pacific.........| Marloch 
Sept. 25 | New York...... Antwerpy. cise. ee Cherbourg; Plymouthes.ni) seein Red. Star. ..4 «0. setae Zeeland 
Sept. 26| Montreal....... Liverpool. sa. .<ce. Dietetic Sakis DNR coe a ee eee ee Canadian Pacific.........| Montcalm 
Sept. 27 | New York...... Bremen <..s7006 deus Cherbourg, Plymoutlin ie eee eee North German Lloyd.....| Muenchen 
Sept. 27| New York...... Rotterdam se...) 2 Boulogne, Plymouths. --ey ae eee Holland-America........ Volendam 
Sept. 27)| New. Yorkans... Flavnescoa terrae Pl yen atthe cect gies ns cee ee French.) <0 s.dsse eee Lafayette 
Sept. 27] New York...... Glascowar cones Iondonderry 22) s Sees eee eee Cunard) .. .c.c0 3 eee Assyria 
Sept. 27 | New York. ...2: London Seiya (Cherbourg) Clymouth ere ae eee ee Cunardi2.1:.acn eee Saxonia 
Sept. 27] New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg $se's5 ue ee een ee United States (inner Leviathan 
Sept. 27.) New Yor’. ..... Southampton... 4.4)) Cherbourg.) orca eerie tae ee White Star/i... 50: tea eee Majestic 
Sept. 27} New York...... Taverna. Wee Queenstown s.¢2 624s ec ee White’Star.2.. oe eee Adriatic 
Sept. 27! Montreal....... Liverpool: «acne WDiré@ting) ect ccne de a eee ee ee White Star-Dominion....| Doric f 
Sept. 30] New York...... Bordeaux......... Vigo ES kee ates 6 PA ee ee ae French. :. hi 237 oe La Bourdonnais 
Sept. 6—Automobile Tour of England, Scotland, Wales and the French Jan. 20, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. California, Arranged by Frank 
Chateau Country. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. C. Clark. 
Sept. 16—Westbound Long Tour Around-the-World. Arranged by Ray- Jan. 22, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas 
mond & Whitcomb Co. Cook & Son. 
Oct. 3—New Tour to the Antipodes—the South Seas, Australia and Jan. 24, 1925—The Mediterranean. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by Thomas 
South Africa. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Cook & Son. ; 
Oct. 8—Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Jan. 29, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. S.S. Scythia. Arranged 
Oct. 14—Westbound Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & by Frank Tourist Co. 
Whitcomb Co. ee Jan. 31, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Laconia. Arranged by Frank 
Oct. 7—Special Fall Tour of Spain—includes Paris and Southern France. C, Clark. 
Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Jan. 31, 1925—-Long West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
Dec. 4—World Cruise. S.S. Belgenland. Arranged by International Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Mercantile Marine Co. in co-operation with American Express Co. Feb. 4, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Rotterdam. Arranged by 
Jan* 13, 1925—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by Holland-America Line. ‘ 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Feb. 5, 1025—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Samaria. Arranged by Ray- 
Jan. 14, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. Empress of France. Arranged mond & Whitcomb Co. & 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. Feb. 9, 1925—Cruise to the Gateway Ports of the Mediterranean. S.S 
Jan. 24, 1925—Around South America—Panama Canal, West Coast, Empress of Scotland. Arranged by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Straits of Magellan, East Coast. S.S. Resolute. Arranged by Ray- Feb. 28, 1925—Long West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
mond & Whitcomb Co. ; Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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rank’s Care edie 
=“ Wedilerranean 


ad (Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Sinan. oCY LHIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons; Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days. 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Peer b—-—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The ‘‘Scythia’’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rocms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and _ suites 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via_ S. “Aquitania’’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ 
*“‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 
request. Early reservation insures choice of location. 


_ FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St.,San Francisco 
m Est. 1875 Paris Cairo 


London 
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Put your own Gietite Fay 
‘Round the Globe ~ 


Don’t be content with books, pictures and 
travelers’ tales; give up every-day hum- 
drum life for a while and see the far-off 
corners of the earth with your own eyes. 


The greatest opportunity of doing so, 
in unsurpassed comfort and luxury — of 
visiting mysterious distant lands, seeing 
strange cities and meeting still stranger 
peoples—is now offered. 


gst ORS SUPRE DM, 


Around the World 


on the specially chartered 


Superb Cunard Cruising Ship 
“FRANCONIA”? 


Are you planning 
to decorate your house? 


EFORE you call in a professional decorator, you 
will probably want to plan the general decora- 
tive scheme. Your home should express your 

own individual tastes. The basic arrangement can 
be developed along soundly artistic Imes, before the 
decorator takes care of the details, with the aid of 


Great Styles of 
Interior Architecture 


Their Decoration and Furniture 


by RoGER GILMAN 


This book solves the problems of many persons who 
wish authoritative information on periods and styles. 
It describes, at their height, the great periods of 
interior architecture, from the early Italian Renais- 
sance to Louis XVI and the Empire. Careful descrip- 
tions amplified by a wealth of exquisite photographs, 

enable one to definitely visualize the various styles. 


$7.50 


We are prepared to send you a beautifully illustrated 

brochure Ne beige’ this book upon request to Depart- 

ment S. O., care of Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A thrilling circumnavigation of the globe 
on the most ideal steamer yet built for 
such acruise. 130 wonder-days, 
traveling via the ever-fascinating 
Mediterranean to Egypt, to India, to 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, 
China (South, and North with Peking), 
Japan in Cherry Blossom Time— 
Hawaii—etc. 


From New York January 22, 
returning May 31 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 


Steamer, cuisine, service—the 
very best that can hg offered—the 
management such as only an or- 
ganization of our matchless expe- 
rience and resources can provide. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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PHOTOGRAPH YVASEAINGARSE 


Victor GEorGc 


Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York 


DELIGHT WESTON 


Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORTRATT@EG 


139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
Photographer 


Gardens ” Interiors 7 Te ace 


S267 hI FT HSAVENUE es INE Wey Onie 


Telephone - Vanderbilt 0440 


YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, Faded Pho- 
tographs, Snapshots, etc. ‘Have them done in the artistic form of the 


He CopleyPrints — 


Also portraits in oil on canvas, and originals restored. 


They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies should in any 
case be made to provide against loss; or damage to the originals. 
Particulars on request. For extensive list of art subjects send 25 
cents for Illustrated Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a little handbook American Art. 


Typical of hundreds of letters: “I am struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at your exquisite Copley Print reproduction.” (This from the 
artist himself, John Elliott, who did this portrait.) 


Curtis & Cameron - 98 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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New York Shops and Decorators 


NEN COVES . 


eS os 


AS] Ot Enaliss Sitoer [CEI 


NEW CONSIGNMENTS ARE Nf 
NOW BEING SHOWN 
HOWARD er CO. 


FOUNDED 1866 


14 East 47th Street, New York 


CRE DOSSO SE . 


Spanish Antique Shop 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 


Spanish Antiques Exclusively 


Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 
768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St. NEW YORK 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 


Rare Decorations @ 


Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


ay Architects—Garden Obigesiars 


St. Hohn 


“Distinctive Gurnishings 


Personality and refinement in the home 

is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 

lems of furnishmg town and country 
houses cheerfully solved. 


17 East 45th Street - New York 


Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR 
GotHic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CarVINGS 
FinE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN FURNITURE 

‘TEXTILES 
GoTHIC AND RENAISSANCE Keys AND Locks 
18TH CenTuRY Kentucky RIFLES 
SuHip MopELs AND 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopEL CANNONS 


YORK ANTIQUES 


686 LEXINGTON AVENUE -: NEW YORK 


RUTH Sie 


Decorator of 


TOWN and 
COUNTRY 
HOUSES 
740 


Madison Ave. 
New York 


for SHomes 


Shoe Scraper 
No. 606 


Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 


103 Park Avenue -: New York 


) The GEROw THompson Co., Inc. 


Hand-Forged 


of “Discriminating Owners 


Lantern 


Write for Booklet 
No. 1404 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
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STRATHMORE 


because of rts uniform 
quality or grain, Is 
particularly adapted 
to pencil work. 


ANOTHER Strathmore Artist— 


Ruyl. 


He joined the Strathmore family 
years ago. 


. does beautiful pencil draw- 
ings of romantic streets, sky- 
scraping buildings . . . 


All done on Strathmore Drawing 
Papers and Boards. Just the right 
surface and the right texture to 
insure beautiful half-tone repro- 
ductions. 


Why not you? For samples, 
write ves across this ad, and send 
It to Strathmore Paper Co., Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 
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WEISS RGN EEE 


Tuts special size of Whatman Drawing 
Paper, nineteen inches by twenty-four 
inches, derived its name from the use, by 
earlier paper makers, of the royal crest of 
France, a fleur-de-lys, as a water-mark of 
quality. 

For a century and a half, WHATMAN 
Drawing Papers have been acknowledged 
the best. Skilful craftsmanship and great 
care In manufacture are an inherent part 
of each hand-made sheet. 

Send for Folio No. 74, a handy sample 


book of sizes, surfaces and weights— 
free to artists, architects and engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO, Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HoT. 
DRAWING PAPERS 
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STUDIO OF PENRHYN STANLAWS 
Famous American Illustrator 
Member: Society of Illustrators, New York 


7. 
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. The rhythm and rhyme of art || 
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Some one has said of color that it is the rhythm and rhyme 
of art. Take rhythm and rhyme away and the sublimest 
poem becomes dull prose. Take color away from art and 
the master’s masterpiece seems mediocre. 
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Time cannot dim the poet’s rhyme, nor dull the rhythm, 
but what ravages it has wrought upon priceless canvases! 
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Artists who use Devoe Colors are assured that permanence 
which comes from purity of material and skill in 
compounding. 
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Leading American Art Schools 


@ 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OR Aka 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE : NEW YORK 


or “se wy 
‘RAL 5 CHOO™: 
= alee 


SEASON 1924-1925 


October 1st to June 1st 


A New School of Art to develop individual talent 


under the instruction of successful modern artists 


Classes in 
PAINTING - DRAWING - SCULPTURE : ILLUSTRATION 
DECORATION AND COSTUME DESIGN 


Instructors 


WAYMAN ADAMS HELEN DRYDEN EDMUND GREACEN 

GEORGE ELMER BROWNE GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS JONAS LIE 

DEAN CORNWELL NICHOLAI FECHIN SIGURD SKOU 
CHESTER BEACH EZRA WINTER 


Catalogue and enrollment blanks may be bad at the 
GRAND CENTRAL ArT GALLERIES : 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
or will be mailed on application 


JULIAN BOWES : Secretary 
GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue - New York City 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 


Fall Term Opens August Eighteenth 


Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. IIlustrated catalogue mailed on 
application. 


Lee F. Ranpbo.pn, Director 


Che 


$15.00 per week and upwards. Open now. No student wi 
Reference required. 


Limited student list. Send for circular. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of 


the 
FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chester Springs 
Chester County, Pa. 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Painting: DANIEL GARBER 
Joseru T. PEARSON, Jr., GEORGE OBERTEUFFER 

Sculpture: ALBERT LAESSLE 
Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, IIlus- 
tration, Sculpture (modeling from farm ani- 
mals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and his- 
toric scenery. Tennis courts, swimming pool, 
croquet nes) etc. Board (including tuition), 
I be accepted for less than two weeks. 


The Oldest 
Art School 


in America 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, Cnester SprINGS, CHESTER CouNTy, Pa, 


TS CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


Meo lEGr OF THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


Now in its eighteenth year 


The Bachelor’s Degree is Granted 


Regular Fall Term Opens 
August 4 


Write for Application Blank 
and Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


———— 


# 


2119 AttstoN Way, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
or 5212 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” located in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 
eternal Spring. For catalog address 


EuGENE DEVOL, Director 


Winter Term— 49th Year of 


The 
Art Students’ League 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Hlustration and Compo- 
sition, Antique, Modeling (Portrait 
and Figure), Etching and Litho- 
graphy, directed by 


Homer Boss Charles J. Martin 
George B. Bridgman Kenneth H. Miller 
Frank V. DuMond _ Kimon Nicolaides 
Eugene Fitsch Joseph Pennell 
Anne Goldthwaite Boardman Robinson 
Frederick W. Goudy H. E. Schnakenberg 
C. W. Hawthorne Duncan Smith 
Robert W. Johnson Allen Tucker 
Richard F. Lahey William von Schlegell 
Leo Lentelli Edmund F. Ward 
Hayley Lever Forbes Watson 
Allen Lewis George E. Wolfe 


A NEW CLASS IN 


Woop Brock anv Cotor Printinc—Allen 
Lewis, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 


For Catalog, Address 


The Art Students’ League 
of NEW YORK 
- New York 


Box S: 215 West 57th Street 


The Minneapolis School of Art 
Fortieth Year 
September 29, 1924 — May 30, 1925 
Summer School, June 15 — July 25, 1925 
PaIintTING : SCULPTURE : ILLUSTRATION 
Design — ‘Commercial, Costume, Interior 
Ask for Circular A 
200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE: 
OF-CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


PRA) ID UP IME TSE OTE Vet, TRS INL 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1924 
FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


SS 
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The New School of Design, Inc. 
Doucias JoHN ConnauH, President 


School of Drawing and Painting. School of 
Illustration. School of Costume. School of In- 
terior Decoration. School of Applied Design 
and Normal Training. European School. Fif- 
teenth year. 

Practical instruction by specialists 
Winter classes September to June 
Enroll now—Catalogue on request 


248 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 


1680 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

Painting and Sculpture : Commer- 
cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 


For Illustrated Catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. I. S. Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

101 Park Avenue, New York City 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 


Intensivepractical training courses 
for professionals and amateurs. 
Fall Term commences Oct. Ist. 


Send for Catalogue S. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE ART OF COLOR” by Michel Jacobs 
NOW ON SALE 


Classes in Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Morning, afternoon, evening and Sunday 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 5. 


The accepted professional school for Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Stage and Cos- 
tume Design; Graphic Advertising; Teachers’ 
Training; Saturday Courses, Lectures, ‘‘ Dy- 
namic Symmetry,” etc. 


Circulars NEW YORK and PARIS 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 
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SCHOOL OF, FINES as 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


Now established in its own build- 
ing, offers new and unusual advan- 
tages for the study of the Arts. 


Miss KaTHERINE B. Cuixp, Director 
Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, eee 


YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Four-year courses in 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B.F.A. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of art in Europe, the English 
Scholarship for the study of art and travel in Europe during the summer 
vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded annually. 


Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture or for catalogue of Architecture and Interior Decoration 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many pupils 
of this school have won distinction in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training 
is given by capable experienced artists. 
Generously endowed, tuition rates mod- 
erate. For catalogue address 


J. H. GEST, Director, EpENn Park, 
CINCINNATI 


School of Fine Artsand Crafts, Inc. || 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Illus- 
tration, Design, Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modeling, Crafts, Textiles, 
Mural Painting. 
Catalog, illustrated folders on request. 
Miss KaTuHerineE B. Cuitp, Director 
349 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


my VESPER GEORGE pe 


SCHOOL OF ART 


ose LOU LS as CHOO LAG s 
FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Crafts, etc. For catalogue, apply to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 11 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 


BOSTON, MASS. 40th year begins Oct. 1st 
School ofthe Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 


Scott Carbee School of Art 


Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
Allen; a ee Clark, A. J. Morse, 
Gude Hunt; Scholars ips and Traveling Scholar- 
ships. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. 


Drawing. Figure and Mural Painting. Commer- 

cial Art. Textile Design. Interior Decoration, 

Leaded Glass. Costume Design. Theatre Craft, 
20 years of successful teaching. Booklet 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A select Art School with a limited enrollment of 
Students. Courses in Drawing and Painting 
from Life and Still Life, Illustration and Design. 
Studios: Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue 


Colours the Masters use. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


“Prospective Subscribers will find here- 
with a complete schedule of subscription 
prices, and also an order form for their 
convenience in forwarding instructions. 


Water 


Jd 
Colours 


Everything for the Artist. Write for Catalog A-5 


oS and name of nearest dealer. 
Fourwmonths 20. en se Two dollars WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
Six MONthS! 2 ee ae Three dollars i .31 EAST 17TH STREET - NEW YORK 
Eight months 1.5 2...-.- Four dollars 
Que weary tee Six dollars 
Two ‘yearss 2.5 Lee! Eleven dollars 
d hree years, pone Fifteen dollars 


CRAM ONS 


INTERNATIONAL Stup10, INc. ESTABLISHED (Paris) zr 1794 


49 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS ARTISTS 
es CRAYON PENCILS ARCHITECTS 
Please enter my subscription for................ (months) (years) CRAYON SAUCES DECORATORS 
Lega + CHARCOAL and HOLDERS or DRAFTS MEN 
oe g wl h the RGR cote ery ure PO. Din eet tn Ties EN Cr RE number. COLORED PENCILS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
My (check)s(money-order)) fore see eee ee dollars " pis RT LTR OC eae 


STUMPS and TORTILLONS 


At First Class Artists’ Supply Stores 


Namech ios 3 ort d igi Hee RI ee 

soe If your Dealer cannot supply you write to 
ROSS © ca UMN Soe Seat ee, ae ene JAMES P MONTLLOR 

Chi etacre netic Se SECIS Sorcha ena ae eee General heen 


768 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


AMUEG UES Taal Or 4. 


MARTINI 


TEMPERA COLORS 


ARE THE RESULT OF UNUSUAL 
CARE IN THE SELECTION OF 
MATERIAL AND ITS PROPER 
USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
THIS PRODUCT. DO OTHERS 
GUARANTEE THAT THE COLOR 
DESCRIBED ON THE LABEL IS 
CONTAINED IN THE TUBE 


—WE DO 
SOLE US-DISTRIBUTORS & 
™ FAVOR-RUHL “ae 
@COMPANY —“@ 


NEW YORIVBOSTON: CHICAGO 


J. BLOCKX OIL 


AND 


WATER COLORS 


“ The finest in the world” 


AND 
Pools CANVAS 


linen, 17 inches to 13% feet 
wide. 


Write for Lists 
SCHNEIDER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2102 Broadway, NewYork City 
SOLE AGENTS 


OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORP. 
SPECIALISTS IN ARTISTIC STATUARY 
AND FINE BRONZE CASTING 
AUTHORIZED REPLICAS OF 
INACCESSIBLE MUSEUM PIECES 


511 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
438 WEST 37TH St., NEw York, N. Y., Dept. 10 
jess 


The 


Art News 


AN INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
OF ART 


Published 
Weekly from October 15 to June 30 
Monthly during July, Aug. and Sept. 
$4.00 a year - $4.35 in Canada 


49 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORE: CITY 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


ROM Tivoli, in the Sabine Mountains, Ear] 
Horter sends an interesting drawing of the 
crumbling remains of ancient Roman temples. 


Here is a drawing which will appeal to everyone 
who knows the charm of penciling. Studying the 
technique, analyzing the character of the drawing, 
it is not difficult to see why Earl Horter, even in 
Europe, invariably uses the Dixon’s Eldorado Pencil. 


Full-length free samples on request 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 119-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: A, R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 


THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


LUCERNE MUNICH 


l . SEES 24a ee 
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DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 5th ST. 
PARIS: 16 RUE LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 


ANCIENT & MODERN ~ 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 


eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between s2d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON: 27-29 BROOK STREET, W. 


GETTY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


ROBERT-L:STILLSON 
COMPANY:NEW YORK : 


3 3125 01776 6698 
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A product of the Victor Art Shop 


This special department of the Victor establish- 
ment is conducted’ for the express purpose of 
designing and constructing Victrola instruments | 
of individual style. We shall be glad to submit | 
sketches and quotations on an instrument | 
specially designed for your particular require- 
ments. Such instruments are built entirely to 
order as quickly as is commensurate with the high 
standard of Victor quality. Consult any dealer 
in Victor peer ce or write to us direct. | 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


THIS h MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Str LO Camden,N. J. 
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